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PURCELL AND HANDEL 
By J. A. Westrup 


Tuey sound like heavenly twins. It is difficult to imagine them as 
earthly companions. Part of the difficulty arises from the fact that 
we do not know a great deal about either of them as people. An 
analysis of Purcell’s handwriting has been held to show that he was 
unusually sensitive, aloof and unsociable. Handel, we know, was 
touchy. But in the goo-odd pages of Deutsch’s documentary 
biography there is singularly little to show what he thought of 
other people, and virtually nothing to indicate his opinion of his 
fellow-musicians. According to Burney his views about English 
composers were not complimentary, but there seem to be no details 
to supplement the generalization. It is conceivable that he would 
have respected Purcell; but whether the two would have understood 
each other is another matter. Purcell’s music became markedly 
Italianate in the last year of his life, but he was rooted in an older 
tradition that was quite foreign to Handel. 

Since Purcell died fifteen years before Handel arrived in England, 
it is obviously nothing but idle fantasy to imagine what his reactions 
would have been to ‘Rinaldo’ and its successors. On the other hand 
Handel’s presumed reactions to Purcell’s music and to English 
music in general have often been the subject of conjecture. There 
have, in fact, been writers who have gone farther than conjecture 
and have translated assumption into confident assertion. No one, 
except in the most general terms, has claimed that Handel appro- 
priated the music of Purcell or any other Englishman. It would, in 
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any case, have been an imprudent thing to do. Handel was safe t 
enough in using the works of continental composers, though there i 
were murmurs of criticism from abroad; to have used English works, i 
even if he had wanted to, would have given the game away. The fi 
influence of English music is supposed to be more subtle than this, ¢ 
and at the same time obvious. 

The study of this influence is not made easier by the often quoted V 
remark which Handel made to Lady Luxborough, to the effect i 
that “‘the hints of his very best songs have several of them been h 
owing to the sounds in his ears of cries in the street”. There is always c 
the possibility that he was pulling the lady’s leg. Still, there is the 
match-seller’s cry which he recorded in his own hand, and he may e 
very well have made notes of others. But it is going rather farther a 
than the facts warrant to say that Elviro’s song in ‘Serse’ echoes the n 
street cries of London pedlars. If it is a reminiscence of anything, it E 
might just as well be a reminiscence of Naples, which was presum- a 
ably the scene of similar activities. | F&F 

It is difficult to estimate how much music by English composers | 0 
Handel actually knew. In his earlier years in London he was a d 
frequent visitor to St. Paul’s Cathedral and more than once played | 0 
the organ after evensong. It is reasonable to assume that he heard t 
quite a number of English anthems in this way. According to SI 
Hawkins “‘it was his practice to adjourn with the principal persons c 
of the choir to the Queen’s Arms tavern in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, where was a great room, with a harpsichord in it; and often- n 
times an evening was there spent in music and musical conversation”. € 
These social evenings may have provided further opportunities for iI 
hearing English music. There is also a strong probability that 
Handel heard some English music at Thomas Britton’s concerts, n 
which he is known to have attended; but as Britton died in 1714 this C 
opportunity did not last very long. Purcell’s works must have figured si 
in the repertory of these concerts and also in the services at St. Paul’s h 
Cathedral. The opportunity of hearing Purcell’s Te Deum was S¢ 
recurrent, and it would seem improbable that Handel never heard sc 
it. There are also records of occasions when music by Purcell and F 
Handel figured in the same programme. Ci 

This is about as far as reasonable conjecture can go, though even Pp 
here a precise critic might object that none of these suggestions is Vv 
certain. A minor point of interest is the list of works by English h 
composers to which Handel subscribed. It is a very short list, and n 
rather a curious one. The most distinguished works in it are Boyce’s nr 
‘Solomon’ and his trio sonatas. The titles of the other works suggest 
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that Handel was induced to subscribe for reasons of friendship or 
persuaded to do so by some common acquaintance. In one case 
persuasion failed to produce any effect. He had subscribed to the 
first set of Felton’s concertos, but, if Burney may be trusted, in- 
dignantly refused to put his name down for the second. 

Church music might seem to be the most profitable field in 
which to look for English influences on Handel. But here the search 
is fruitless. Whatever music Handel heard at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
had no effect whatever on his own anthems, which accept a purely 
continental tradition of brilliance and dignity. Hawkins makes this 
point specifically. Handel, he says, had no use for “those pure and 
elegant models for the church style, the motets of Palestrina, Allegri, 
and Foggia; . . . much less would he vouchsafe an imitation of those 
milder beauties which shine so conspicuously in the anthems of the 
English composers for the church, namely, Tallis, Bird, Gibbons, 
and others; or, to come near to his own time, those of Wise, 
Humphrey, Blow, and Purcell’’. This is borne out by an examination 
of the Chandos anthems, which indeed were designed for a rather 
different purpose than the normal output of Anglican music. It has 
often been observed that the Utrecht Te Deum is similar in structure 
to Purcell’s; but acute critics have also pointed out that there is no 
similarity of style. Only the framework remains as a point of 
connection. 

The one work in which Handel seems to have studied English 
models is the Birthday Ode for Queen Anne, which begins with an 
elaborate recitative for countertenor with trumpet odbligato and 
includes an extended duet and chorus on a very rhythmical ground 
bass. Both these movements recall Purcell’s methods, but there is 
nothing in them to suggest a direct imitation of that composer. 
Other composers besides Purcell wrote court odes and employed 
similar methods. It is possible that in this particular case Handel, 
having had no previous experience of a work of this kind, consulted 
some earlier examples by English composers and tried to produce 
something in a traditional style. But there is so much that is pure 
Handel in the work that the attempt, if it was made, cannot be 
called very successful. Handel himself would probably have re- 
pudiated the idea of imitation. Hawkins records that “in a con- 
versation with a very intelligent person now living, on the course of 
his studies, Mr. Handel declared that, after he became master of the 
rudiments of his art, he forbore to study the works of others, and ever 
made it a rule to follow the suggestions of his own fancy’’. 

As Larsen has emphasized in his recent book on ‘Messiah’, 
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Handel’s early oratorios owe a significant debt to the anthem—a 
debt which is strengthened by the actual inclusion of coronation 
anthems in the revised ‘Esther’ and in ‘Deborah’. It is important, 
however, to remember that the anthems which exert this influence 
are Handel’s own, not the English church music in current use at the 
time. The later development of Handel’s oratorios shows an increas- 
ing tendency to assimilate the elements of Italian opera. In some 
cases the choruses play only a minor role, and when they do occur 
are often little more than harmonized arias. But he never abandoned 
the anthem type of chorus. It plays an important part, for instance, 
in ‘Saul’, ‘Samson’ and ‘Joshua’, and is still found in the last of the 
biblical oratorios, ‘Jephtha’. The style here owes nothing to English 
models. Sometimes it has the spectacular brilliance of Italian baroque 
music, but often its foundations are the stern discipline of the 
Lutheran music in which Handel was brought up. The chorus “He 
sent a thick darkness” in ‘Israel in Egypt’ may appear to bear a 
superficial resemblance to the verse of a Restoration anthem, but 
there is no actual similarity of style. 

The difficulty of comparing the styles of Purcell and Handel is 
increased by the common habit of using the term “‘Purcellian” to 
describe features which Purcell shared with his contemporaries and 
the equally common habit of calling the stock Italian idioms of the 
period “‘Handelian”. To the casual listener Purcell’s latest works— 
e.g. ‘The Tempest’, in which he actually uses the conventions of 
recitativo secco—are apt to sound rather like Handel; but that is 
merely because of all his works they are the closest to the Italian 
style of the early eighteenth century. And if the adjective ““Handel- 
ian” is to be used in the popular sense, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that Bononcini is more Handelian than Handel himself. The 
iambic rhythms of “‘Fairest isle’ and ‘Fear no danger to ensue” 
might be described as Purcellian in the sense that Purcell liked using 
them. But he was not alone in this respect, and in fact this type of 
rhythm is French in origin and, I suspect, derives ultimately from 
the musical settings of vers mesurés a l’antique. When Handel uses 
this rhythm—e.g. in “Queen of summer” in ‘Theodora’, or the 
passage beginning “Freed from war’s destructive sword” in the 
final chorus of ‘Jephtha’—he is not imitating Purcell but merely 
using a convention that was still current. Apart from the rhythm 
there is not the slightest resemblance to Purcell’s style in these 
examples. 

Dent thought that Semele’s song “I ever am granting” was 
Purcellian in style. As he knew the works of both composers so well, 
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the example is worth considering. It is true that the rhythm here is 
similar to that of many of Purcell’s songs, and indeed of many songs 
by other Restoration composers. Furthermore, some at least of the 
cadences have a Purcellian or, perhaps we should say, an English 
flavour. But if we really want to see the difference between Purcell 
and Handel we have only to look at the song “If love’s a sweet 
passion” in “The Fairy Queen’, which has a very similar rhythmical 
scheme. What is remarkable about Purcell’s songs of this kind is his 
capacity for making a melody appear to create its own continua- 
tion—for unrolling it, so to speak, like a stair carpet. Nothing is 
wholly expected, yet nothing causes any surprise. There is the 
minimum of repetition, but the separate phrases add up to an organic 
unity. Handel’s method is different. The separate phrases in his song 
are appealing, and their sequence is logical; but one hardly gets the 
impression that each phrase has given birth to its successor, which is 
one of the peculiar features of Purcell’s style. There is possibly a 
danger of supposing that where Handel is being simple, he is being 
English. ““Ombra mai fi” is extremely simple, but it is not in the 
least English in style. Nor is Purcell’s music necessarily simple: on 
the contrary it is often very elaborate. 

The most popular quotation in any comparison of Purcell and 
Handel is the setting of the words “‘the double, double, double beat 
of the thund’ring drum”. Dryden originally wrote this line in his 
‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’, which was set by Draghi in 1687, and 
evidently liked it so much that he reproduced it in the song ““Come 
if you dare”’ in ‘King Arthur’. Handel composed a new setting of the 
St. Cecilia ode in 1739 and so had to write music for a line which 
had been set by Purcell forty-eight years earlier. Whether Handel 
ever heard ‘King Arthur’ is a question to which there is no answer 
and which is in any case of no importance. What is curious here is 
that anyone should be surprised to find Purcell and Handel setting 
“double, double, double” to the same rhythm. Since the intention of 
Dryden’s text is obviously onomatopoeic, it would be difficult to 
imagine the words set in any other way. Apart from this simple 
representation of drum beats, the two composers’ settings are 
different in melody, harmony and rhythm. Whatever other examples 
may be dragged into the light of day for confrontation, this one at 
least has earned the right to permanent repose. 

How English was Handel? This too is a difficult question to 
answer. He had many English friends, attended Anglican services at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, and played his part in public life as a 
patron and benefactor. He seems to have talked English with a very 
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strong accent, but he wrote it perfectly and obviously knew it as 
well as any foreigner could be expected to. It would be hard to find 
an example of false accentuation in his recitative, which is the 
crucial test. The suggestion that his setting of “‘but there was no 
man’”’ in ‘Messiah’ betrays ignorance is ridiculous, since he would 
obviously have set “kein Mann” in exactly the same way. False 
accentuation in arias occurs occasionally, but is generally the result 
of thinking more about the shape of the melody than the words. It is 
here that he parts company with Purcell, who set the English 
language more scrupulously than any other composer before or 
since. It was only natural that a foreigner should be inferior in this 
respect. Handel’s rhythms are, so to speak, international in char- 
acter, equally adaptable to German, Italian or English words, 
whereas Purcell’s grow naturally out of his awareness of his own 
language. Handel had a proper respect for English. He wrote to 
‘The Daily Advertiser’ in 1745: “‘I have . . . endeavour’d to shew, 
that the English Language, which is so expressive of the sublimest 
Sentiments, is the best adapted of any to the full and solemn kind of E 
Musick”’. In fact he became so acclimatized that his German grew . 
faulty, as some of his letters show. But English remained an adopted, 
not a native tongue. 

All this is not meant to suggest that Handel was completely 
impervious to outside influences. Whatever he may have said to the 
“very intelligent person” mentioned by Hawkins, it is obvious enough 
that he absorbed a good deal from his knowledge not only of Italian 
music but of French music as well. But it is equally clear that to 7 
such a cosmopolitan, young as he was when he first came here, : 

C 
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English music had little to offer. And further, Handel’s music is 
never purely Italian or purely French in style, any more than 
Purcell’s is. Beneath Goupy’s grotesque caricature runs the legend 


“TI am myself alone’’. It puts the matter in a nutshell. Purcell might f 
have said the same about himself. Neither he nor Handel fits into , 
any ready-made pocket in the history of musical styles. They were ; 
supreme individualists. And they were both very great men. ; 
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THE TECHNIQUE AND FORMS 
OF PURCELL’S SONATAS 


By MicHAEL TILMOUTH 


REGRET is often expressed that Purcell should have lived at a time 
when the technique of composition in extended musical forms was 
so little developed. The “Te Deum’ for example, though much 
admired in his own day and, as Burney testifies, even during the 
eighteenth century, undeniably has the qualities of patch-work: 
the individual excellences of the parts, faded a little in the course of 
time, no longer conceal the unsatisfactory nature of the seams. That 
Purcell was aware of the problem of establishing organic unity in 
extended forms is shown by the frequency with which he resorts to 
the use of the ground bass, but this is not his only solution to the 
problem, as is sometimes suggested. Greatness in music has mani- 
fested itself more often in a superior handling of conventional forms 
and material than in conceptions of wild originality. Purcell’s birth 
was neither more nor less opportunely timed than that of any other 
great master. In adopting the forms of his age, he accorded them an 
individual and suggestive treatment which marks his superiority over 
his contemporaries. 

Blow’s ‘Awake my Lyre’ (1678), in which the second section of the 
overture is repeated towards the close of the work, already shows a 
grasp of the effectiveness of extended recapitulation as a formal 
device. Purcell elaborated the idea a few years later in his ‘Laudate 
Ceciliam’ (1683).t ‘Come ye Sons of Art’ and the overtures to ‘Hail 
bright Cecilia’ and to Act IV of “The Fairy Queen’ all make use of 
the da capo principle. These trumpet overtures, all late works dating 
from the 1690s*, are simply Italian sonatas in orchestral garb. But 
it is in the earlier trio sonatas that Purcell made his most interesting 
formal experiments, compensating for the absence of the more 
obvious effects of the orchestral medium with a greater subtlety 
of design. 

t See E. Walker, ‘A History of Music in England’, 3rd ed. (Oxford, 1952), p. 205. 

2 The York Minster trumpet Sonata is probably not an early work, as suggested in 
Grove V. Stylistically it has much in common with the trumpet overtures and is unlikely 
to have been written as an independent piece. The music to Matthew Prior’s ‘Hymn to 
the Sun, Set by Dr Purceil, and sung before Their Majesties on New-Years Day, 1693/4’ 
has been lost, but D trumpets would certainly have been Purcell’s normal reaction to the 


text, which celebrates William’s prowess in war. Is the York sonata the overture to this 
Ode? 
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Both the 1683 and the 1697 sets were probably composed early 
in the 1680s, and Purcell may simply have selected for publication 
in the ‘Sonnatas of III Parts’ what he considered to be the twelve best 
works which would fit in with his key-scheme. Of the ‘Sonatas of 
Four Parts’ Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 and some fragments of number 4 
are found in the autograph (B.M. Add. 30,930), but there are no 
good reasons for assigning a later date of composition to them. 
Purcell’s style became smoother in his later years as his feeling for 
tonality became stronger, and the marked “englishries” of the 
fourth Sonata, for example, are incompatible with the composer’s 
later style. The two sonatas not found in the autograph, Nos. 5 
and 6 (the Chaconne), may perhaps be later, but the similarity 
between the last movement of the fifth and the second section of the 
overture to “How pleasant is this flowery plain’ (published 1688) is 
worth noticing. 

The editor of the 1697 set has been the subject of some specula- 
tion. Thurston Dart’s suggestion that it may have been Daniel 
Purcell is an excellent one. The work of editing had started in the 
spring of 1696. (The first subscription proposals occur in the ‘London 
Gazette’ of 9 April 1696.) Daniel was well aware of his brother’s 
qualities. In the preface to his violin and flute sonatas of 1698 he 
writes of “‘my Brother Henry Purcell, whose least perfection I shou’d 
esteem myself happy to possess”. He took possession of some of these 
perfections in 1700 when he borrowed passages from Henry’s ‘Hail 
bright Cecilia’ overture for the opening symphony to ‘The Judge- 
ment of Paris’. Westrup suggests that Daniel’s additional act for 
‘The Indian Queen’ was written early in 1696. With the manuscript 
of Henry’s sonatas before him he would have the means of making 
his own contribution not too remote in style from that of his brother. 
Daniel’s overture is clearly modelled on the first movement of 
Henry’s tenth Sonata. 

In examining the technique of the sonatas, it is well to have some 
clear ideas about the models which Purcell had before him. In the 
fantasias of 1680, written at about the same time or perhaps a little 
earlier than the sonatas, Purcell had brought his superb natural 
ability as a contrapuntist to bear on a series of compositions which 
reach the high point of perfection in this form. Purcell himself may 
have described the fantasia as “‘a Piece of Composition full of 
Harmony, but which cannot be reduc’d under any of the regular 
kinds’’.s Not regular, perhaps, but certainly not lacking in form. 


3 In E. Phillips’s ‘The New World of Words’, 5th ed. 1696. Phillips was assisted in 
the preparation of this dictionary by a number of experts, including Purcell. 
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Purcell makes no conscious attempt to link thematically the various 
sections of his fantasias, but each section is a perfect unity in itself 
and extraneous material is rigorously excluded. Locke was clearly 
the model in these works, but Purcell surpasses him not only in his 
greater harmonic subtlety, but also in the cogency of his musical 
argument. “In this [the fantasia] may more art be shown than in 
any other music because the composer is tied to nothing” wrote 
Morley. Purcell avoided the rambling discursiveness of some of the 
earlier composers of fantasias, and was able to show even more 
“art” by tying himself firmly to his material. The tightest bonds do 
not defeat the greatest magicians. 

The technique of the fantasias is just as evident in many move- 
ments in the sonatas. The first movement of XII, 8+ is almost entirely 
based on the motive of the first two bars, from which a continuous 
texture is woven by repeatedly side-stepping the perfect cadence and 
disguising the “‘head”’ of the subject—devices which later became 
essential elements in the techniques of Wagner and Bach respectively. 
The E minor Sonata (XII, 7) opens with what sounds like a piece of 
innocent albeit rich homophony, but analysis shows that the whole 
movement is constructed with astonishing ingenuity from a single 
motive. It is in movements of this type, rather than in the canzonas, 
that the influence of the fantasia is most strongly felt: 


aug. inv. 
1 
(aug. and inv. 
= 
— 
Ex. I 


The interaction, as it were, between musical forms has often 


produced results of the highest interest. Preclassical music, for 


example, was often homophonic to such an extent as to exclude any 
intellectual content whatsoever. Much of the interest of the later 
works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven lies in their application of 

4 The 1683 and 1697 sets will be distinguished by the Roman numerals XII and X 


respectively, and the particular sonata concerned by the Arabic numeral. Both sets are 
excellently recorded by the Jacobean Ensemble (Argo). 
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contrapuntal techniques to homophonic forms. The integration of 
fugal devices within the framework of the sonata restored vitality 
to a form weakened by too much inbreeding. Such are the merits 
of the hybrid. A dying fall is the early lot of too pure a strain. 
Purcell’s use of the principles of the fantasia in his allegedly Italianate 
trio sonatas may aptly be compared to the later experiments of the 
Viennese masters. 

The identity of the Italian composers to whom Purcell was 
indebted has been the subject of some discussion. Purcell’s son, 
John Baptista, who died before he could toddle, succeeded neverthe- 
less in leading some commentators up the garden-path on this point. 
Of course, Purcell might have sufficiently admired Lully, Vitali, 
Draghi or Bassani to borrow their christian names for his son, just 
as a string quartet team may adopt the name of a composer whose 
works it most performs; but a relation or family friend, as Westrup 
points out in championing J. B. Peters, is the more obvious answer. 
Of the musicians, Draghi probably knew Purcell personally. ‘Hail 
bright Cecilia’ owes something to Draghi’s setting of Dryden’s 1687 
St. Cecilia’s day ode, ‘From harmony, from heavenly harmony’, 
Cipher experts of the Bacon-wrote-Shakespeare school will point 
with glee to the key-notes of the first three sonatas of 1683 and find 
the case proven, but the problem hardly warrants an exhumation. 

Roger North is quite explicit about the Italian models of the 
period. “It was my fortune’’, he writes in his autobiography, “to be 
in that company which introduced the Italian composed entertain- 
ments of music which they call Sonatas”. In his ‘Memoirs of Musick’ 
he specifically cites Cazzati and Vitali, and to these may be added 
Lelio Colista, much admired by Purcell, as we know from his re- 
vision of Playford’s ‘Introduction to the Skill of Musick’. The Grand 
Tour had already become the indispensable finishing touch of a 
gentleman’s education. ‘Impatient of so insipid an amusement as 
the bare study of antiquities only’5, many young men fled from 
Rome with a haste which would have disturbed their parents, to 
taste the delights of the carnival cities, and from these great centres 
of music publishing they trundled home cases full of the latest 
Italian music with which to delight the guests at their private con- 
certs. In England this music was widely disseminated in manuscript. 
B.M. Add. 31,431 contains, in addition to works by W. Lawes, 
Locke, Jenkins and C. Gibbons, twenty-six trio sonatas including 
several from Cazzati’s 1656 set, and other anonymous works which 


5 John Jackson in a letter to Pepys. (‘Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous 
Papers’.) 
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prove to be by Colista and Vitali (from Op. 5, 1669). Colista’s 
sonatas are also found at Oxford (Bodl. Mus. Sch. d.256 and again 
in e.400-3) and in B.M. Add. 33,236—a manuscript with strong 
Purcellian association. One of the Royal Library volumes (R.M. 
20.h.g), again with Purcellian associations, for it contains his ground 
for three flutes and bass and several overtures for strings, includes a 
sonata by “Senior Giovana Battista” which is in fact Vitali’s ‘La 
Guidoni’, again from his Op. 5.° 

There is no doubt at all that Purcell was quite well acquainted 
with the music of Cazzati, Colista and Vitali. We can be less certain 
about his knowledge of earlier Italian instrumental music.”? The 
Cambridge University Library copy of the English translation of 
Raguenet’s ‘Comparaison’ has some interesting annotations in a 
contemporary hand: to the list of estimable foreign composers is 
adjoined the remark, “I don’t doubt but Lelio Colista deservd to bee 
namd as a composer & Gratiani; and Fiscobaldi [sic] perhaps was 
as great a musitian as any of ’em”; so it seems that some of 
Frescobaldi’s works were known in England. A toccata of his was 
copied by Blow in one of his organ verses, and his keyboard music 
may also have been familiar to Purcell. The canzonas in Purcell’s 
sonatas have a good deal in common with Frescobaldi’s both in the 
nature and treatment of the material. The early trio sonata merely 
transferred the canzona form from keyboard to a group of instru- 
ments—the name is an abbreviation of canzon da sonar. The variation 
principle, deriving from thematically related paired dance move- 
ments, was transferred to the ricercare and canzona forms, and is 
also found in the trio sonata. The first and third movements of 
Biagio Marini’s C major Sonata (Op. 22, Venice, 1655)%, and the last 
three movements of a solo Sonata by Cazzati (Op. 55, Bologna, 
1670)? are thematically related. Other examples are found in 
G. B. Bassani’s Op. 5 No. 5 (Bologna, 1683) and Corelli’s Op. 1 
No. 10, although by this time the device was becoming uncommon. 
Purcell employs it in XII, 7, the closing adagio of which is a trans- 
formation of the preceding vivace: 


6 Vitali was popular enough to induce J. Young to publish ‘44 Sonatas or Ayres’ by 
him in 1702, but no copy seems to have survived. 
7 His knowledge of Monteverdi and Carissimi is discussed by F. Zimmerman in 
‘Purcell and Monteverdi’, ‘Musical Times’, July 1958. 
“. 8 In L. Torchi, ‘L’Arte Musicale in Italia’, Vol. VII, p. 42; also ‘Hortus Musicus’, 
0. 143. 
9 ‘Historical Anthology of Music’, Vol. II, No. 219. 
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Adagio 

Ex. 2 


Some of these early Italian sonatas make effective use of the 
da capo principle. A Sonata in C by Fontana (Giovanni Battista 
again!) published in Venice in 16417°, is divided into five sections, 
the last two of which are abbreviated recapitulations of the first two, 
but in reverse order—an early example of the Bogen form (a/b/c/b’ a’). 
Bassani’s Sonata in A minor (Op. 5 No. 1) has an adagio and pres- 
tissimo in D minor, which are repeated in the tonic key to conclude 
the work. Purcell’s experiments with da capo forms in the trumpet 
overtures mentioned above may have been prompted by a knowledge 
of these or similar works. The second and fourth of a collection of 
anonymous ‘Italian Soneta’s for 3’ in the Bodleian Library (Mus. 
Sch. c.25) dating from about the middle of the century, each has 
three sections, the third being a recapitulation of the first. The 
Sonata at f.85b in B.M. Add. 31,431 follows the same pattern. It is 
interesting tc find William Young in the first of his sonatas (Inns- 
bruck 1653, ed. Whittaker, O.U.P., 1930) concluding with a repeat 
of the opening canzona. A further example is the second of two 
sonatas attributed to Blow.” 

There are no examples of a straightforward da capo in Purcell’s 
trio sonatas, but the principle is modified and made infinitely more 
subtle in XII, 5. This work opens with an imitative movement on the 
following motive: 


Ex. 3 


After an adagio and a largo, a short grave leads to the final canzona 
which is based initially on the semiquaver figure (a) in Ex. 4 below. 
Halfway through the movement the material of Ex. 3 is reintroduced 
and combined with the normal and inverted forms of the canzona 
subject: 


10 Torchi, op. cit., p. 92. 

11 Ed. W. G. Whittaker (Oiseau-Lyre, 1933). Both are found together in B.M. Add. 
33,236 (score) and Bodl. Mus Sch e.400-3 (parts), manuscripts which have several 
works in common. In both the first sonata is attributed to Blow, but it is difficult to find 
in the second that “strikingly English idiom” (Bukofzer, ‘Music in the Baroque Era’, 
p- 196) which would justify attributing it to him also. The second work has much more 
in common with the Italian sonatas in Bodl. Mus Sch c.25, which have been mentioned. 
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Ex. 4 


Ultimately the canzona subject is dropped and the work ends with a 
short adagio restatement of the material of Ex. 3. 

The “‘absence of thematic relations between movements”? which 
Bukofzer finds in Purcell’s sonatas™ is not borne out in fact. Another 
example occurs in XII, 8, where the subject of the first movement 
reappears as the second subject of the double fugue which constitutes 
the finale. 

Purcell’s treatment of individual movements is no less interesting 
than his treatment of the sonata as a whole. A slow-movement 
pattern which he borrowed from the Italians consists of a short 
phrase generally moving to a pause on the dominant or in a related 
key, followed by a repetition of the phrase extended by modulations 
through a number of keys before returning to the tonic. Marini’s 
Op. 22 No. 2 (1655)"3 furnishes an early instance. It was one of 
Corelli’s favourite opening gambits and occurs eighteen times in his 
Opp. 1-6. Purcell uses it twelve times in his trio sonatas, but with a 
richness of harmonic detail and resourcefulness of modulation which 
far outstrips Corelli. (Compare, for example, the openings of Corelli’s 
Op. 3 No. 5 and Purcell’s XII, 3, which deal with the same basic 
outline.) 

The most obviously “Italian” movements in the sonatas are not 
always the most successful. In his revision of the ‘Introduction to the 
Skill of Musick’ Purcell improves Simpson as follows: 


12 ‘Music in the Baroque Era’, p. 214. 
13 In A. Heuss, ‘Die Instrumental-Stiicke des “Orfeo” und die venzianischen Opern- 
Sinfonien’ (Leipzig, 1903), p. 123. 
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Simpson 
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Ex. 5 


with the remark, “‘in my opinion the Alt or Second Part should move 
gradually [in] Thirds with the Treble; though the other be fuller, 
this is the smoothest, and carries more Air and Form in it, and I’m 
sure tis the constant Practise of the Italians in all their Musick, 
either Vocal or Instrumental, which I presume ought to be a Guide 
to us’’. In the largo of the B minor Sonata (X, 1) the practice becomes 
a little too constant. The device of writing in thirds between the 
violins is worked to the bone, and with its unbroken eight-bar 
phrases and limping rhythm, like an unwilling teddy girl’s first 
waltzing lesson, the movement is frankly a bore. The suave dis- 
tinction of the second movement of XII, 10, however, shows how 
well Purcell could handle the idiom when he chose. 

In the subject-matter of the canzona movements Purcell comes 
nearest to the “‘fire & fury, such as the Itallian musick affects, in 
their stabbs & stoccatas’”.*+ His violin writing is never particularly 
idiomatic, as Burney pointed out, though not for the reasons Burney 
suggests. The upward range is limited to d” and the G string is not 
much used. The contrast of registers, so popular with the Italian 
violinists, is exploited only in the little prelude in Walsh’s ‘Select 
Preludes and Volentarys for the Violin’. But Purcell’s violin writing 
is not opposed to the idiom of the instrument, and he managed to 
impart to it some of the “sault or Itterations” which North admired 
in Italian music. In the fantasias the points often consists of a short 
melodic phrase. In the canzonas rhythmic figures, sometimes 
extended in sequential patterns, are more frequent. A comparison 
of the subjects in Ex. 6 with Purcell’s (the second movement of 
XII, 1, third movements of XII, 2, 8 and X, 9, and fourth move- 
ments of XII, 3 and X, 1, and 4 in particular) will show how closely 
he followed his models. 


14 R. North, ‘The Musicall Gramarian’, ed. H. Andrews (Oxford, 1926), p. 24. 
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Ex. 6 


Purcell’s ideal of sonata composition is stated quite clearly in the 
‘Introduction to the Skill of Musick’, where he describes the sonata 
as “the chiefest Instrumental Musick now in request, where you will 
find Double and Treble Fuges also reverted and augmented in their 
Canzona’s, with a great deal of Art mixed with good Air, which is 
the Perfection of a Master”. In discussing fugue, Purcell quotes a 
specimen from Colista (from the 4th Sonata in B.M. Add. 33,236), 
but in this branch of his art he needed no exemplar and could have 
found all the necessary illustrations in his own work. Even the most 
difficult problem which he cites—to maintain fugues upon a ground 
—is solved with the ease of a born contrapuntist in the canon for 
flutes, 2 in 1 on a ground, in ‘Dioclesian’. 

In many respects Purcell’s canzonas come nearer to the 
eighteenth-century concept of fugue than those of his contem- 
poraries. In the canzona of Colista’s first Sonata the bass never 
enters with the subject, but serves merely a harmonic function, and 
this may be said of many of the Italian works of the period. Purcell, 
like Bach, devised melodic material which was equally capable of 
functioning as a bass. Many of his canzonas show a firm grasp of the 
possibilities of triple invertible counterpoint and develop clearly 
defined first and second countersubjects. The exposition of the 
canzona in XII, 3 may be represented schematically as follows: 


15 Torchi, op. cit., p. 262. 
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COeces CS 
COCs C 
@ C! S{canon) 
The weakness of the scheme is its excessive squareness, and this is 
even more noticeable in the fourth movement of X, 7 (to which the 
same analysis applies), as the subject ends each time with an over- 
emphatic cadence. Few of the canzonas, however, open with such 
an extended exposition. The first movement of X, 7, also in canzona 
style though not so named, makes.a virtue of its irregularities. The 
subject stated by the first violin is answered by the gamba at the 
octave; the gamba then proceeds to a proper tonal answer before 
the second violin enters. Purcell’s countersubject will fit only with 
the subject, but rather than use extraneous material he uses an 
inversion of this countersubject at each appearance of the tonal 
answer. 

The architectonic principles of the fugue on several subjects 
which ultimately found such perfect expression in Contrapuncti 8 
and 14 of Bach’s ‘Art of Fugue’ and the F# minor Fugue (‘‘48”, 
II, 14) had already been the subject of some experiments by Italian 
composers in the ars combinatoria which preoccupied the Baroque. 
The splendid twelfth Ricercare by Fabritio Fontana (Rome, 1677) 
is such a work: after separate expositions of four different subjects, 
Fontana combines them all in every conceivable permutation. In 
the canzona of XII, 7 Purcell constructs the initial exposition in 
triple counterpoint. After a short episode a further exposition intro- 
duces a new chromatic subject in combination with the original 
subject, and towards the close of the movement these are combined 
with the original first countersubject. 

Like Bach, Purcell had no preconceived text-book notions about 
the use of stretto. Canonic treatment of the subject is as likely to 
appear in the exposition as at later stages in the movement. The 
sonatas of Colista, Vitali, Cazzati and William . Young display 
considerable ingenuities of canonic treatment, but Purcell’s facility 
for this sort of thing was almost incredible. The 4 in 2 canons of the 
“Dance for the Followers of Night” (“The Fairy Queen’) and the 
Gloria of the ‘‘Nunc dimittis” (Evening Service in G minor) immedi- 
ately come to mind. The first movement of XII, 6 is a little practical 
treatise on canon, starting with twofold augmentation in the fifth 
and octave above. Highly effective canons by augmentation can also 
be found in the first movement of XII, 2 and the last movement of 
XII, 10. Just as telling from a musical point of view are the imitative 
passages based on the head of a subject, such as those in the fourth 
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movement of X, 4, where imitation at one bar’s distance is effectively 
followed by closer treatment at one minim’s distance. 

The treatment of episodes in the canzonas is interesting. In 
Vitali’s ‘La Guidoni’ Sonata the canzona-type movements are so 
short as to leave no room for any real episodes or deviation from the 
main subject. In some of the longer movements of the Italian com- 
posers episodes may be based on entirely new and irrelevant material. 
Purcell cannot always escape the same charge, though in general 
thematic unity is preserved. In the canzona of XII, 11 (one of those 
which open like a double fugue) and in the first movement of X, 4, 
the subject-matter is rigidly adhered to throughout. In the finale of 
the ‘Golden Sonata’ an attractive episode beginning at bar 55 is 
formed by treating the second countersubject in canon. The use on 
the final page of the arpeggio figure from this countersubject is 
just sufficient to hold an admittedly light-weight movement together. 
In the more serious movements one might have expected a final 
entry or series of entries of the subject, but this is rarely the case. 
Purcell is usually content with a brief reference to a fragment of 
the subject. 

As we have seen, the technique of invertible counterpoint was 
important in the canzonas. Just how deeply it was ingrained into 
Purcell’s compositional methods is shown by its appearance where it 
might be least expected. The saraband-like second movement of 
XII, 8 is based on the following four bar phrase: 


~ 


Ex. 7 


This phrase, a combination of three strands each of which has melodic 
value, and the whole of which is totally invertible, provides almost 
all the material for the movement which is constructed simply by 
exploring a number of its possible inversions. The whole can be 
represented thus: 


Coda 
a b a c c b 4 bars derived from 
b c c b b a b, and repeated 
c a b a a c piano. 


——G maj.—— Cmaj. E min. D maj. G maj. 
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The third movement of XII, 12 is a less strict handling of the same 
device, and also employs melodic inversion of one of the strands (4). 
In the following scheme dashes represent free parts: 


a c a a b a 
b a - - - - ~ Cc a Cc 
Cc - a - b Cc - b 


D maj. A maj. through B min. G maj. Emin. A maj. D maj. A maj. D maj. 


In each of the four-bar periods at least one of the original strands is 
retained, and the final period simply restates the antepenultimate 
one piano, thus securing even greater cohesion. The result represents 
a curious and perhaps unique variation pattern. 

Purcell’s harmonic style has been much discussed, and little 
need be added here. Its individualities are beyond question, but 
some commentators have isolated, as purely English or Purcellian 
characteristics, traits which were the common property of all 
western music of the period. The ricercari on chromatic subjects by 
Frescobaldi and others led to interesting experiments with chromatic 
harmony in Italy, and the equivocality of the upper tetrachord of 
the minor scale produced the same harmonic clashes on both sides 
of the Alps. The following largo from Colista’s 6th Sonata affords an 
interesting comparison with Purcell’s harmonic style: 
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Purcell’s, sonatas do not seem to have been very popular in his 
own day. His posthumous reputation, which was considerable, was 
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based almost entirely on the music he wrote after 1690'* which 
shows an almost complete assimilation of the principles of tonality. 
Newspaper advertisements show that the time-limit for subscriptions 
to the second set of sonatas had to be extended in 1696 in the “‘hope 
for greater encouragement’’. In 1699 Frances Purcell reduced the 
prices of the remaining copies, but even in 1702 she still had available 
copies of both sets.'7 

Of course they had their admirers. Arthur Bedford wrote that 
“he who would attain skill in composing Instrumental Musick, 
ought above all other sorts to be well versed in the score of Sonata’s, 
as being the perfection of all modern improvements of this nature; 
for such I principally recommend to them the Sonata’s, Setts of 
Musick, &c which were compos’d by the late famous Mr Henry 
Purcel”.*® The annotator of the ‘Comparaison’ mentioned above 
says in their defence: “I have seen much Italian Musick; and in all 
that which ever came or coud come to Mr Purcell’s sight I never 
saw anything but what I coud have matchd with something of his 
as good att least”’. 

North writes of Purcell’s “noble set of Sonnatas which, however 
clog’d with somewhat of an English vein for which they are un- 
worthily despised, are very artificiall and good musick”’. For the 
time being the “‘town’’, like young Oxford bewitched by the magic 
of Zuleika, was prepared to ‘‘follow the fashion, wherever the fashion 
may lead”. The hundred-years long tradition of English chamber 
music, which Purcell had fused with Italianate procedures to pro- 
duce the noblest sonatas of his age, was lost; the art with which he 
had shown the “Perfection of a Master” was forgotten. Topham and 
Corbett poured out their insipid imitations of Corelli to the delight 
of the town and the material advantage of Mr. J. Walsh, for 

A substitute shines brightly as a King 

Untill a King be by. 
A new monarch soon came. The problem posed by the failure of the 
English line to propagate itself was solved by the arrival of a virile 
gentleman from Hanover. 

16 Approximate figures (from newspaper advertisements) for performances of Purcell’s 
music during the first two decades of the eighteenth century are: ‘Dioclesian’, 35; 
‘King Arthur’ (Frost Music), 21; ‘Timon of Athens’, 20; ‘Bonduca’, 9; “The Indian 
Queen’, 5; “The Tempest’, 3. These are for stage performances. There are about 100 
further notices of concerts which included music by Purcell, generally excerpts from the 
stage works. A. K. Holland (‘Henry Purcell’, 1948, pp. 140, 143) states that ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’ was never professionally staged for two hundred years after its first performance. 
In fact, it was given at Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1704. 

17 The music she left unsold at her death in 1706 was acquired by Walsh who was still 
advertising both sets of sonatas in the following year. (“The Daily Courant’, 28 April 1707.) 


18 B.M. Add. MS 4917, ‘Observations concerning Musick Made Anno Domini 1705 
or 1706’, f.10b. 
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HANDEL AND THE FRENCH STYLE 


By CHARLES CUDWORTH 


HANDEL was one of the most eclectic of all composers, absorbing most 
musical influences which presented themselves to him, whether of 
his own or any other time, from the canzonets of Morley to the street 
cries of Georgian London. So thoroughly and successfully did he 
assimilate the music of other times, lands and men that even his 
numerous direct plagiarisms have often passed completely un- 
noticed, until the chance discovery of some forgotten original has 
suddenly revealed the source on which he had drawn. 

In general his style was Italian and remarkably consistent, of 
that period which music historians sometimes call the Late Baroque. 
In his Saxon youth he had encountered various influences; the 
traditional Lutheran church music, itself an amalgam of many 
influences, both native and foreign; the new Italian style, brilliant, 
melodious, facile, full of strikingly novel vocal and instrumental 
effects and forms; and the rather more conservative French style, 
derived from Lully, based largely on the dance, and very popular 
at the courts of various francophile princes, from Brunswick in the 
north-west to Passau in the south-east. Of all these styles the astonish- 
ingly direct mind of the youthful Handel quickly recognized the 
Italian as being the one most akin to his own extrovert tempera- 
ment; his visit to Italy itself confirmed him in his decision, and for 
the rest of his life his music was in general almost as Italian as that 
of Corelli or Alessandro Scarlatti, no matter what influences he 
encountered, with none of the deep Teutonic introspection of 
J. S. Bach and only a moiety of the would-be Gallic flippancy of 
their mutual friend Telemann. Yet even so, there are quite dis- 
tinctive elements of the French style in many of Handel’s works, 
and I believe that in performing such “‘frenchifyed”’ pieces, we should 
pay at least some attention to the peculiar conventions of that style. 

First, and most obvious of all, his overtures. There are something 
like fourscore of these, in all, dating from his early days at Hamburg 
to his last years in London. They fall roughly into three classes: 
(1) true French ouvertures, based on Lully’s slow-fast-slow pattern; 
(2) single-movement Italianate sinfonie, of which the introduction to 
‘Acis and Galatea’ and the so-called ‘Arrival of the Queen of Sheba’ 
are obvious and typical examples; and (3) works of the Italian 
sonata da chiesa pattern, called variously ouverture, “sonata” or even 
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“symphony”’, and often derived directly from earlier trio-sonatas— 
the overture to ‘Saul’ is a good example of this last kind. Handel’s 
musical nomenclature was always casual (he habitually thought, 
spoke and wrote an astonishingly polyglot jumble of languages), 
but his usual speiling of class (1) was ouverture, in which he may have 
been consciously making use of the original French word, or merely 
subconsciously using the German loan-word; he certainly thought 
of this class of music as French in origin, and frequently used the 
French word lentement to indicate the return of the slow closing 
section. The two slow sections are usually the most “‘frenchifyed”’ 
part of the ouverture, and should certainly be played with the typically 
exaggerated double-dotted rhythms, which add tremendously to 
the pomp and majesty of such theatrical overtures; the fugato 
sections tend to be more Italianate in feeling (except for the episodes 
for wood-wind)—Handel probably thought poorly of French at- 
tempts at fugal construction, of which he himself was such a 
consummate master. 

The majority of Handel’s overtures follow Lully’s pattern, often, 
but not always, with one or two added dance movements. Any 
keyboard player fortunate enough to possess one of the large col- 
lected volumes of Handel’s overtures, in harpsichord arrangement, 
will undoubtedly agree with me that they represent a never-failing 
source of pleasurable music-making, in spite of Hawkins’s claim that 
they “‘seldom cost him more than a morning’s labour’’.t He rarely 
repeats himself, and his fugue subjects and dance tunes are always 
fresh and delightful. One or two of these overtures deserve special 
mention here, not because they are any better than the majority, 
but because they have something specially French about them. For 
example, the overture to his first Italian opera, ‘Rodrigo’ (Florence, 
1707) is remarkable for the long chain of French dances which 
succeeds the overture proper; Handel rarely added more than two 
dance movements to his theatrical overtures, but in this case there 
are no less than eight, all with French names (Gigue: Sarabande: 
Matelot: Menuet: 2 Bourrées: Menuet: Passacaille). These dances are 
remarkably good, even for Handel, and one can only surmise that 
they were added to the overture for use as a ballet during the course 
of the opera itself. Another long early overture by Handel is that 
to his first version of ‘Il pastor fido’, produced in London in 1712, 
but this is rather mixed in style and contains some French and some 
Italian elements. Two overtures of almost exaggeratedly French 


1 Sir John Hawkins, ‘A General History of the Science and Practice of Music’ 
(London, 1776), Vol. V, ch. x. 
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character are those to ‘Partenope’ and ‘Floridante’, which have the 
curiously jerky fugatos popularized by Lully and to be met with in 
all his imitators, from Purcell to Telemann. Other overtures with 
particularly noticeable French features are ‘Pastor fido’ II, with its 
exhilarating Bourrée, much enlivened by some ebullient horns; 
‘Ariodante’, with its engaging rondeau, and ‘Atalanta’, which is 
francophile at second remove, from Telemann. Some of Handel’s 
French overtures (among them ‘Orlando’, ‘Ottone’, ‘Sosarme’, 
‘Arminio’ and ‘Floridante’) even adopt the five-part scoring which 
was so typical of Lully’s style. Such scoring is usually confined to the 
most “‘frenchifyed” part of the overture—i.e. the slow, saccadic 
introduction. Five-part scoring also appears in the “characteristic 
symphonies” (entr’actes, preludes, introductions, etc.) which occur 
in the course of both operas and oratorios—examples are the intro- 
duction to Act II of ‘Alessandro’ and the sinfonie to Act III of 
‘Berenice’ and Act II of ‘Arminio’, and in some of his operas the 
five-part scoring invades even the arias themselves. Even when the 
typically French five-part scoring is absent, many of the odd bits- 
and-pieces of instrumental music to be found in nearly all the 
operas often reveal French influence; Handel writes Marche, 
French-fashion—sometimes even Marche lentement—while the Lullian 
word Entrée is to be found in many of his scores, heading a particu- 
larly pompous kind of instrumental movement closely akin to the 
opening of a French overture; splendid examples can be seen in 
works as far apart in time, place and circumstance as his first 
Hamburg opera, ‘Almira’ (1705) and the English ‘“‘semi-opera” 
‘Alceste’ of 1750. Other French directions to be found in his operatic 
scores are Un peu lentement and Les orgues doucement, and like his 
Lulliste predecessors, he often referred to the wood-wind as hautbois 
et bassons, which shows that he was still inclined to think of them as 
French instruments. 

The periods of Handel’s career in which French influence was 
most marked were the early years in Hamburg, before he ever went 
to Italy, and the mid-1730s in London, when chance brought a 
troupe of French dancers to the English capital and set Handel 
writing ballet music for them, to the undying gratitude and delight 
of all true Handelians. His Hamburg operas had included many 
French dance tunes, in imitation of his first dramatic model, Reinhard 
Keiser; dances of Asiatics, of Africans, of Charlatans, etc., occur with 
almost as much frequency in ‘Almira’ as they do in the scores of 
Lully or Campra, and the ‘Rodrigo’ suite already mentioned may 
easily have originated as ballet music for one of Handel’s lost operas 
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of the Hamburg days. After ‘Rodrigo’, French ballet music occurs 
but sparingly in his scores, for in London he seems at first to have 
taken great pride in being thought of as “Signior Hendel, the 
composer of Italian musick”, and as far as the theatre was con- 
cerned only his overtures and the short choral finales of his operas 
show much evidence of that French idiom which he could manipulate 
so well when the necessity arose. It arose, apparently, in his ‘Amadigi’ 
of 1715, an opera which ends with a lively Ballo di pastori e pastorelle, 
in the form of a rigaudon and trio. A greater opportunity arose when 
he wrote the famous ‘Water Musick’ for a royal water féte (or fétes) 
on the Thames. He had French precedents, here, too, for Lalande 
had composed a ‘Concert de Trompettes pour les Festes sur le 
Canal de Versailles’, for his royal master Louis XIV. Handel’s 
‘Water Musick’ is made up of three suites, in F, D and G, which 
show mixed Italian, French and even English characteristics—there 
is an ouverture, and some typical French dance tunes and even some 
French directions, including Handel’s favourite Lentement, but there 
are also various allegros and andantes, as well as at least two horn- 
pipes and an unmistakable English country dance; the most 
“frenchifyed” section is the suite in D major, which includes trumpets 
and drums as well as horns. 

The works of Handel’s Chandos period (c. 1718-1720) are all 
either of Italian or mixed Anglo-Italian character (like ‘Acis and 
Galatea’) and even the ‘Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin’, of which 
the first set was published in 1720 and which from their general title 
might have been expected to show unusually strong French influence, 
turn out upon closer examination to be far less French, in many 
ways, than much of Handel’s other music. They are indeed curiously 
eclectic, and one or two of the suites, although thus named, are in 
fact not suites at all, but Italian sonatas, thinly disguised (Suite 
No. 2 is an excellent example). In Handel’s case the modern 
theory that French titles necessarily mean French-style music is not 
borne out; Handel certainly uses the French spelling of that test- 
word Courante, but in fact the dances so named are much more akin 
to Italian Correnti. To find Handel’s really “‘frenchifyed”’ harpsichord 
music we must turn, not to the ‘Suites de Piéces’, but to the dances 
and airs of the Aylesford Collection—but that collection, we must 
remember, was largely a commonplace book in which were jotted 
down in short score many sketches from Handel’s “foul scores” 
(i.e. his rough drafts, like those in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge), often worked up later into complete orchestral movements, 
for opera-house or concert-platform. 
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To return to the opera-house. In the ‘Admeto’ score of 1727 there 
is a Ballo di larve and an entrance of Cacciatori—a troupe of stage 
huntsmen with the inevitable horns. A few years later (1733) the 
solo Sonatas of Op. 1 included some very un-Italian dance tunes, but 
all these occasional Handelian incursions into the field of French 
dance music were completely eclipsed by his opera-ballets of the 
mid-thirties. In those years he found himself associated with John 
Rich, the licensee of Covent Garden Theatre, in which Handel had 
found a home for his own productions, when driven from the opera- 
house. Rich’s experience as a producer of pantomimic entertain- 
ments naturally inclined him to think of mime and ballet as some- 
thing more than mere adjuncts to music and singing, and it is to 
Rich’s engagement of the famous French danseuse Marie Sallé that 
we owe Handel’s most extensive ventures into the field of French 
ballet music. Marie Sailé (c. 1707-56) was no mere faded French 
dancer, at the time of her second visit to London, but a gracious 
and glamorous prima ballerina at the height of her career and fame, 
the only serious rival to the celebrated Camargo. As Voltaire wrote 
in 1732: 

Ah! Camargo, que vous étes brillante! 
Mais que Sallé, grands Dieux, est ravissante. 

Camargo was an innovator who dared to show her ankles and 
took much higher steps than hitherto considered respectable, on 
the French stage, even indulging in occasional vigorous leaps. 
Sallé, on the other hand, excelled in giving a new graciousness and 
interest to the simplest dances, while her gestures and mimetic 
actions were always perfectly fitted to the dramatic situation. 
According to Masson’, her London appearances marked the height 
of her career; she shocked (and no doubt delighted) her English 
audiences by dancing in flowing Grecian draperies instead of the 
stiff brocades of the traditional French ballet. This then was the 
captivating creature with whom Handel now found himself in 
professional contact. 

In considering the style of the ballet music Handel wrote for 
Sallé, it is worth recalling for a moment the kind of stage works in 
which she had appeared in France. She had danced in Mouret’s 
magnificent “Triomphe des sens’ (1732) and in Montéclair’s ‘Jephté’ 
(1731) as well as in the stock pieces by Campra, Rebel and 
Destouches. She had not danced in Rameau’s operas, and indeed 
had perhaps never even heard any of the full-scale ballet music by 
that great and original master of orchestration, for at the time of her 


2 Paul-Marie Masson, ‘L’Opéra de Rameau’ (Paris, 1930). 
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London appearances he was only just embarking on his triumphal 
career as the greatest French theatre composer since Lully. She 
may have brought over with her the manuscript score and parts of 
Colin de Blamont’s ‘Caractéres de l’Amour’—she certainly made a 
hit in London with a ballet of that name, and soon after her return 
to Paris Blamont’s work was successfully produced there. So if we 
must look for any direct French influence in Handel’s ballet music‘ 
it is probably to these lesser, albeit still talented composers, whose 
music probably represented to Mile. Sallé the latest trends in French 
dance music, that we must turn, rather than to Rameau, or 
Couperin, or even the more distant figure of the great Lully. 
It is also very noticeable that in the works which Handel composed 
at this time, not only was the dance element given greater prominence, 
but the chorus also took a more prominent part than was usual in 
Italian opera seria, one much more in keeping with French ideas 
of opera. 

The first-fruit of the Handel-Sallé association was the music for 
‘Terpsicore’, a French-style allegorical prologue to a revised version 
of Handel’s early opera ‘Il pastor fido’. “Terpsicore’, with ‘Pastor 
fido’ II, was produced in May 1734; like a real French prologue, it 
combines solo and choral singing with entries of the ballet. The 
words were Italian, like the singers (Handel, like Burney, probably 
detested French singing); Carestino sang Apollo, Strada sang Erato 
and, needless to say, the title-part was danced by the bewitching 
Sallé herself, as “‘President of the Dancing”. The dances have 
survived and are still sometimes heard as an orchestral suite (Prelude: 
Chaconne: Air: Sarabande: Gigue: Air, and an unnamed finale). 
The French influence did not end with the prologue, however; 
several dance tunes and choral numbers were introduced into the 
‘Pastor fido’ story itself. At the end'of Act I came a Marche, and two 
airs Pour les chasseurs (complete with horns, @ /a Mouret); at the end 
of Act II, an air, a Musette and a pair of Menuets, while the opera 
concluded with an air, a gavotte and another Menuet. According to 
the Catalogue of the Handel Manuscripts in the Royal Music 
Library in the British Museum:, Handel also inserted some dance 
tunes for Mlle. Sallé in a revival of his recent opera of ‘Arianna’ 
there are certainly some dance tunes in the score, as published in 
HG. Vol. 83. 

The next large-scale “‘ballet-opera” of Handel’s was ‘Ariodante’, 
produced on 8 January 1735; here the French influence is very 


3 W. Barclay Squire, ‘Catalogue of the King’s Music Library’, Vol. I, ‘The Handel 
Manuscripts’ (London, 1927). 
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obvious, including various choruses and dance tunes; in Act I a 
Gavotte, a Musette, lentement; a second Musette, and a very gay 
Rondeau with some delicious solo flute passages; at the end of Act II 
there is an Entrée de’ Mori (very jerky and French indeed, with the 
double-dotted rhythms clearly indicated) followed by another 
Rondeau; yet another Rondeau appears at the end of Act III, along 
with several other delightful but untitled dances, and the whole 
opera ends softly with a gentle petite reprise, for the strings alone. It is 
noteworthy that there are far more French rondeaux in ‘Ariodante’ 
than in any of Handel’s other works—he normally preferred simple 
binary or A B A patterns to the A B A C A of the French rondeau. 

The most memorable of all the French-type ballet-operas 
written to show off Sallé as well as the singers was ‘Alcina’, one of 
Handel’s finest theatrical compositions. The special French influence 
in this work, which was produced on 16 April 1735, is apparent not 
only in the choral and choreographic items, but even in the overture 
itself, which has a second movement marked Musette, un peu lentement. 
In Act I comes the first ballet, a sequence of Gavotte: Sarabande: 
Menuet: Gavotte, while towards the end of Act II comes the most 
powerful, the most dramatic and the most French of all Handel’s 
dance creations, the so-called “Dream Music” (a modern title, 
but not inappropriate, as will be seen). Originally intended for 
‘Ariodante’, the “Dream Music” was even more aptly introduced 
into the turgid story of the enchantress Alcina. It begins with an 
Entrée des songes agréables, a gentle air for strings; this is violently 
interrupted by the tremendous unisons of the Entrée des songes 
JSunestes; a short movement full of tender flutterings then depicts the 
Songes agréables effrayés, and the scene ends with a furious Combat des 
songes funestes et agréables, in which the funereal dreams seem to be 
getting the upper hand, until they all disappear into thin air, like 
the phantoms they are. Finally Act III ends with another noble 
Entrée and a gay tambourino in quick gavotte time. ; 

‘Alcina’ marked the end of Handel’s flirtation with the ballet, 
for the time being, at any rate; Mlle. Sallé took herself off home to 
Paris and Handel resumed his wonted if rather chequered career as 
a composer of the more normal kind of Italian opera, in which the 
ballet music (usually referred to as ‘comic tunes”) was left to be 
provided by a hack composer employed for that purpose by the 
management. That his own efforts in that direction were regarded 
as outstanding can be inferred from the fact that either Handel or 
his publisher Walsh rescued most of his French dance tunes from 
oblivion by publishing them in two versions: (1) in harpsichord 
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arrangements in “The Lady’s Banquet’, Book 6, and (2) as adjuncts 
to the Trio-Sonatas, Op. 5, where they form a fortuitous parallel 
to such mixed works as Couperin’s ‘Les Nations’, with Italianate 
opening sonatas followed by a string of French dances. In our own 
times the three main ballet-operas, “Terpsicore-Pastor fido’ II, 
‘Ariodante’ and ‘Alcina’ have provided the arrangers with a rich 
source of delightful tunes, which have been pressed into service as 
actual ballet-music (“The Gods go-a-begging’, “The Great Elope- 
ment’, etc.) as well as a variety of concert suites, in which Handel’s 
tunes have had a new lease of life. Unfortunately the arrangers 
rarely allow Handel to speak for himself; his music is usually lavishly 
tricked out with all sorts of additional accompaniments, or even 
complete re-orchestration, which is a great pity, as his own orchestra- 
tion was always perfectly apt and adequate for the task in hand. 

The year 1736 and a royal wedding led Handel to linger for a 
moment over the French style, and perhaps to cast even a wistful 
glance backwards at the works of the preceding year. His new opera 
‘Atalanta’ had an overture (already mentioned) which was largely 
borrowed from his friend Telemann’s ‘Musique de Table’; at the 
close of the opera there was a sort of pre-echo of the ‘Royal Fire- 
works Music’ of thirteen years later, for the stage-set included 
various illuminations, fireworks, etc., accompanied by some dance 
tunes, which were in consequence subsequently played as “‘the 
celebrated Fire Musick . . . in the opera of ‘Atalanta’”’.s French 
influence appeared in all sorts of likely and unlikely places in 
Handel’s music, in the 1730s. For example, the ‘Concerti grossi’, 
Op. 3, and the ‘Twelve Grand Concertos’, Op. 6, may at first sight 
appear thoroughly Italianate in character, yet a closer examination 
of both sets will reveal many French features, ouvertures, dance tunes, 
etc., and in one case (Op. 6, No. 10) a whole French ouverture-and-suite 
only very thinly disguised as an Italian concerto. The fine ‘Con- 
certante’ in C, often styled ‘The Concerto in Alexander’s Feast’, 
closes with a truly Gallic gavotte, and even the organ concertos 
contain French ouvertures, as well as gavottes, bourrées and minuets. 
It is indeed this very subtle “admixture of styles” which renders 
Handel’s concerted music so fresh, after the inevitable quick-slow- 
quick or slow-quick-slow-quick patterns of the pure Italian style, 
as seen in Vivaldi or Geminiani. As we know, much of his energy 
in the 1740s was given over to the writing and production of ora- 
torios, and although French elements can be traced in them, akin 


- See O. E. Deutsch, ‘Handel, a Documentary Biography’ (London, 1955), pp. 410 
and 519. 
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to those already remarked on in the operas, they naturally are in 
general less obviously French than the ballet-operas of the thirties. 
But in 1749 a striking instance of his interest in the French style 
appeared; this was the famous ‘Musick for the Royal Fireworks’, 
composed to accompany a display of fireworks given in the Green 
Park in London to celebrate the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
display was somewhat of a fiasco, but Handel’s music was a great 
popular success, even the dress-rehearsal at Vauxhall producing one 
of London’s biggest-ever traffic jams. Handel’s work, scored at first 
for “the warlike instruments” (i.e. oboes, bassoons, trumpets, horns, 
drums) to which he later added strings, took the form of an ouverture- 
and-suite, the latter with French titles, some of which were pre- 
sumably indicative of the allegorical set-pieces (Bourrée: La Paix: 
La Réjouissance: Menuets), but besides these movements, with which 
we are all familiar at the present day, it would appear that a number 
of older tunes were decked out for the occasion, as can be seen in 
some of the harpsichord versions of the ‘Fireworks Musick’. At the 
end of the same year, his old associate Rich seems to have persuaded 
Handel into writing some incidental music, on rather a grand scale, 
for an English play by Smollett, on the subject of Alkestis. Handel’s 
music contained one or two good dance tunes and a noble Entrée, 
as well as some fine solo and choral music; unfortunately something 
went wrong with Rich’s plans, for the work was never produced and 
eventually even Smollett’s script was lost. Handel, who. hated 
wasting good music, turned much of ‘Alceste’ into that charming 
English serenata “The Choice of Hercules’, but unfortunately he 
omitted the dances as well as the stirring Entrée for solo trumpet and 
strings, one of Handel’s finest tributes to the style of Lully. 

Handel’s French-style music is apt to get overlooked in the great 
mass of music which he wrote either in the Italian style or in his 
Anglo-Italian version of it. Yet it contains some of his most attractive 
melodies, and it is a pity we do not hear more of it in ungarbled 
versions. The great series of overtures, from his earliest to his latest 
years, mostly follow Lully’s pattern, and if played as they were 
meant to be heard, as Lulliste dramatic overtures, and not dull 
pedantries to be endured until the real business of opera or oratorio 
begins, will be found to be among the most thrilling orchestral 
works of the eighteenth century. The many delightful dance tunes 
should be allowed to speak for themselves, in their own orchestra- 
tion, without being overlaid with chromatic horn parts and the like, 
or being sliced, diced and mixed together like a Russian salad. It 
must be remembered that Handel never wrote a ballet, in. the 
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modern sense, at all, although some of his contemporaries did 
(Arne among them); the choreographic entries in the music pub- 
lishers’ and record dealers’ catalogues are all made up by ingenious 
moderns, who string such “‘ballet suites” together out of the genuine 
ballet-operas we have examined above. On the other hand, it would 
seem that Handel himself had no objection to his dance tunes being 
played as suites, as they are thus laid out in his published Op. 5 
Trio-Sonatas, and in some such form they were probably played as 
“act-tunes” in the theatre, as we know Boyce’s Trio-Sonatas were 
played. 

Of the three great German composers of the early eighteenth 
century, Handel, Telemann and J. S. Bach, it seems to me that Bach 
spoke his musical French and Italian with a strong German accent, 
Telemann spoke his German and Italian with a strong French 
accent, and Handel his German, French and English with a strong 
Italian accent. It would be wrong to overload his music, even his 
French style music, with the pernicketty ornamentation of a French 
claveciniste, but on the other hand it is equally foolish to ignore the 
power of the double dot in the performance of his great French 
overtures or the sly introduction of a coulé or a note inégale in the 
execution of his gavottes and minuets. That he intended this is 
evident from the well-known anecdote which tells how he snatched 
the fiddle from Corelli’s hands and showed him how to play the 
original French ouverture to ‘Il Trionfo del Tempo’. (Mainwaring, 
who tells the tale, adds that Handel later composed an Italian 
sinfonia for Corelli, the “Sonata del Overtura’ now printed in 
HG. Vol. 24.) I cannot help feeling that if Handel revisited Earth 
during the present bi-centennial year, he would soon be snatching 
up conductorial batons, right and left, no matter how eminent their 
owners, nor how they might protest, like Corelli: “Ma, caro Sassone, 
questa musica é nel stilo Francese, di ch’io non m’intendo . . .” 


5 T. A. Arne, ‘The Peasant’s Triumph at the Death of the Wild Boar’, published in 
‘The Celebrated Comic Tunes. . .? (London, 1741). 
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A NEW FIGURE IN THE HAYDN 
MASQUERADE 


By Jan LARvuE 


Ir “imitation is sincerest flattery”, Joseph Haydn ranks among the 
most flattered of composers. By indirection, an equally deep respect 
for his stature can be seen in the truly astounding number of works 
falsely attributed to him. The sources of these less sincere flatteries 
range from publishers’ piracies through confusions with brother 
Michael to library mishaps such as switched folders and other 
clerical carelessness. In the field of the orchestral symphony alone, 
where Haydn left one hundred and four genuine works (with the 
possible addition of a few other special cases), the successive re- 
searches of Pohl, Mandyczewski, Larsen, Hoboken and Landon 
have uncovered an even larger number of symphonies falsely 
ascribed to him. Many of these works have already been identified, 
and the list includes the names of practically all the secondary 
masters (and some of the lackeys) of classicism: 


Abel Kloeffler Rosetti 
Cartelliero Klug Sacchini 
Czibulka Koerzel (2) Sarti 
Dittersdorf (8) Kozeluch Schacht 

Dusek Kraus Schmid 

Filtz (2) Lausenmayer Schmitt (2) 
Gassmann Maldere (3) Schneider 
Guénin Massoneau Schuster 
Gyrowetz (2) Monsigny Sterkel 

Haydn, M. (20) Mozart, L. Swieten (3) 
Herffert Neubauer Sonnleithner (2) 
Hoffmeister (2) Ordofiez (2) Vanhal 
Hofmann (6) Pichl (4) Wassmuth 
Holzbauer (2) Pleyel (4) Zimmerman (2) 
Kimmerling Pugnani 


Still unidentified: 35 


The latest addition to the list above is the name of Baron 
Theodor von Schacht (1748-1823), hitherto connected with Haydn 
only incidentally through a manuscript thematic catalogue of Haydn 
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symphonies, now at Regensburg, which bears the inscription in 
Schacht’s handwriting ‘Catalogue de Mr de Kees 4 Vienne”. 
Recently the ‘Union Thematic Catalogue of 18th-Century 
Symphonies” revealed the single identity of two Eb symphonies 
in the Thurn and Taxis Library, Regensburg, one listed as Jos. 


Haydn No. 84, the other being Schacht No. 16.3 


(Introd. - 14 bars] 


Allegro assai — 


Since the Schacht score is a signed autograph (“Schacht Anno 
1790”) and the Haydn attribution (on a set of orchestral parts) is 
confirmed by no other known Haydn source, it seems clear that a 
set of Schacht copies accidentally found its way into the piles of 
Haydn. Examination of the Schacht orchestral parts shows further 
identity: the “‘Haydn” parts are in the same copyist’s hand as those 
of Schacht. 

This identification may be of more than routine interest to 
students and lovers of Haydn, since it settles part of a long and 
acrimonious controversy between two Haydn scholars, Larsen and 
Sandberger, carried on in ‘Acta Musicologica’ more than twenty 
years ago. Sandberger, near the end of his distinguished career at 
the University of Munich, embarked upon a “Miinchener Haydn- 
Renaissance” in which he edited and performed various neglected 
works by Haydn, at the same time “discovering” several symphonies 
whose attributions to Haydn he incautiously accepted. Among these 
doubtful works was our present symphony. Its authenticity was 
immediately challenged by Larsen, who pointed out the total 
absence of supporting source evidence in the Haydn catalogues, as 
well as internal stylistic discrepancies. Perhaps the most intriguing 
point at issue was the slow movement, which Sandberger claimed 


1 J. P. Larsen, ‘Drei Haydn Kataloge’ (Copenhagen, 1941), p. 39; idem, ‘Die Haydn- 
Uberlieferung’ (Copenhagen, 1939), p. 243. 

a For current support of this project I am indebted to the American Philosophical 
lety. 

3 Larsen, ‘Drei Haydn Kataloge’, Es-2; H. C. Robbins Landon, “The Symphonies 
of Joseph Haydn’ (London, 1955), App. II, No. 83; A. van Hoboken, ‘Haydn-Verzeichnis’ 
(Mainz, 1957), Gruppe I, No. 11. For generously repeated assistance in these investi- 
gations, grateful thanks are due to the former and present chief archivists of the Thurn 
and Taxis Court Library, Drs. Georg Stail and Max Piendl, and to their staff, in par- 
ticular Messrs. Rudolf Stang and Hugo Angerer. 
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was based on the same popular melody as Haydn’s slow movement 
in No. 85 (‘La gentille et jeune Lisette’, supposedly an air favoured 
by Marie Antoinette; hence the symphony’s nickname, “‘La Reine”). 
To Sandberger this was conclusive proof that the work was genuine 
Haydn: “What contemporary—Mozart does not come into the 
question—could have improved the Lisette variations in such a 
manner?” We can now answer his question.* 

For a man who “improved” upon Haydn, Schacht has received 
scant attention from the works of general reference. Listed per- 
functorily by early lexicographers such as Gerber and Lipowsky, 
Schacht is omitted entirely by Riemann and Moser, and Eitner’s 
‘Quellen-Lexikon’ mentions only a fraction of his works. Fétis does 
no better, but recently the operatic activities of Schacht caught the 
eye of Alfred Loewenberg: a much clearer picture of his remarkable 
life can be gained from Loewenberg’s concise but comprehensive 
entry in the new Grove. The account below draws upon the detailed 
regional studies of Domenicus Mettenleiter, ‘Musikgeschichte der 
Oberpfalz’ (Amberg, 1867) and ‘Musikgeschichte der Stadt Regens- 
burg’ (Regensburg, 1866), corrected and amplified by Sigfrid 
Faerber’s ‘Das Regensburger fiirstlich Thurn und Taxische Hof- 
theater und seine Oper’ (Regensburg, 1936). 

Schacht was born at Strasbourg during a temporary foreign 
assignment of his father, an official of the Regensburg court. He 
grew up there and at Stuttgart, where he became a pupil of Jommelli. 
On the title-page of his ‘Sei notturni per soprano, due tenori, e 
basso’ he describes himself as “Scolare di Nicola Jomelli’”, and this 
early operatic influence may have contributed to Schacht’s a 
theatrical orientation. 

After a short period at Wetzlar in an administrative position 
under Prince von Fiirstenberg, Schacht returned to Regensburg as 
**Hofkavalier’”’ in 1771. There he established a close connection 
with the heir to the throne, Carl Anselm. When the latter became 
Prince in 1773 he appointed Schacht to the important post of Music 
Intendant, a position entailing responsibility for all the court music, 
including concert, opera and chapel functions. A decade later he 
was to absorb the theatre direction as well. The original appoint- 
ment document of Prince Carl Anselm granted Schacht “full power 
in things concerning the regulation of music itself”, and at the end 
of the stiff legal German, the Prince added a personal instruction 
in French: 


4 Adolf Sandberger, ‘Zu den Bemerkungen des Herrn Magister Larsen in Sachen der 
Haydn-Kontroverse’, ‘Acta Musicologica’, [IX (1937), P- 34- 
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Although I have reason to be satisfied with my musicians, I 
nevertheless recommend to you to keep them in good order, and to 
hold them with the most scrupulous exactitude to their rehearsals, 
two or three times a week according to the exigencies of the situation; 
and pass nothing by, in what concerns falsity in the different manners 
of execution of their pieces of music. Be good but firm, as the occasion 
requires, without regard to who it is.5 

In order to maintain such a sensitive post for more than thirty 
years, Schacht clearly needed unusual diplomatic and administrative 
abilities in addition to his musical background and the favour of his 
patron. One of his first acts in the new post reveals the quality of 
his vision: he drew up a master-plan for reorganizing the whole 
musical establishment. In the budget estimates for this plan Schacht 
foresaw all contingencies with uncommon acuity, down to the 
smallest technical details of lighting, wood for heating and even the 
coach fare for transporting the lady singers from their lodgings to 
the theatre. 

During his long artistic tenure Schacht advanced steadily in the 
Thurn and Taxis hierarchy, adding every few years new titles to 
his name and new perquisites to his pocket. In 1779 he became 
Travel Marshal, in 1790 Privy Councillor, in 1795 Grand Master 
of the Horse and in 1796 life beneficiary of the postal revenues at 
Wetzlar, a sizeable plum. The problems of this highly successful life 
were by no means all musical. Once when Schacht dismissed a 
harpist, F. W. Rosetti (real name Horn), that rascal stole the 
princess’s harp and made off with it. The police of the various 
German principalities evidently worked in close co-operation, for 
Rosetti-Horn was apprehended while living at Magdeburg under 
yet another false name, Rossi, and the harp was recovered. 

It is surprising that Schacht was able to write more than two 
hundred compositions in the time left over from his administrative 
cares. The form closest to his heart was Italian opera, in which he 
wrote at least five works in the various types of seria, buffa and 
intermezzo. In addition to a suite of incidental music, an experimental 
“melodrama” and a single German Singspiel, he completed four 
ballets and numerous cantatas commemorating vital events, the 
princely birthdays, marriages and deaths. While referring to vocal 
music it is worth noting that Schacht was apparently an excellent 
singer himself. According to Gerber he took the part of Osmin in a 
1792 performance of Mozart’s ‘Die Entfiihrung’ by young amateurs at 
the Regensburg Court. 


5 Domenicus Mettenleiter, ‘Aus der musikalischen Vergangenheit Bayrischer 
Stadte. Musikgeschichte der Stadt Regensburg’ (Regensburg, 1866), p. 280. 
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In instrumental music Schacht favoured the larger combina- 
tions such as symphonies, of which twenty-four and part of another 
are preserved at Regensburg. A number of his pianoforte concertos 
modelled after Mozart were formerly collected in the Prussian State 
Library and receive brief mention by Hans Engel in ‘Die Entwick- 
lung des deutschen Klavier-Konzerts von Mozart bis Liszt’ (Leipzig, 
1927). In addition to numerous solo concertos for clarinet, oboe and 
harp, Regensburg at one time listed interesting special combinations 
(not all now extant) such as double concertos for paired oboes and 
English horns, a concerto for three oboes, another for a quartet of 
clarinets, a concerto for four-handed piano and a triple concerto for 
oboe, horn and bassoon. 

Schacht’s chamber works include three string quartets, a dozen 
piano trios and a quantity of entertainment music such as partitas 
and serenades. More significant in bulk, if not necessarily in quality, 
the church music found great favour in its day. During his years at 
Regensburg Schacht composed eight Masses and a miscellany of 
lesser liturgical works such as the ‘Libera’, ‘Stabat Mater’ and ‘Te 
Deum’. When Schacht left Regensburg for Vienna in 1805 his first 
commission concerned a Mass for the Empress. Imperial connections 
multiplied: during Napoleon’s stay in Vienna in 1809 he chanced to 
hear a Mass by Schacht. The work pleased him so much that he 
summoned the composer to an audience and commissioned six 
Masses, the first to be written multilingually in Latin, Italian, 
French and German. Here is a fine example of Napoleon’s pan- 
Europeanism, useful evidence for the socio-politico-culturists. 

It is a Mass, again, which links Schacht to Beethoven’s patron, 
the Archduke Rudolph. In 1810 Schacht conducted three Masses 
in the archducal palace in the presence of the Imperial family. His 
general activity in the musical life of this period led to an invitaton 
in 1808 by the publisher Mollo to set ‘In questa tomba oscura’, 
Carpani’s parodistic verses. Among the many composers so com- 
missioned, this was hardly a special honour, as both the great 
(Beethoven) and the less great (Zingarelli) contributed to Mollo’s 
musical chain-reaction; but it reveals Schacht as active participant 
rather than bystander. 

In 1813 Schacht rejoined his wife, who had been living since 
1805 at Scheer, a Thurn and Taxis estate in Wiirttemburg. There he 
continued to make music and compose in retirement, the most 
significant product being the oratorio ‘Die sieben Worte Christi am 
Kreuz’ (1818). This score bears an inscription in the spidery script 
of the old man to the effect that he was a member of the “Phil- 
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harmonic [Academy] of Bologna’’.6 In 1819 he moved back to 
Regensburg to spend the remaining four years of his life. 

To return now to our “Haydn’’-Schacht symphony, it is a work 

in four conventional movements: 
I. Adagio 4-4—Allegro. [Allegro assai in the orchestral 
parts] 3-4 Eb. 
II. ‘Romanze [sic] Variée’. Andantino “2” Bb 
III. Men[uetto]: Maestoso. Trio. 3-4 Ep. 
IV. Allegro 6-8 Eb. 

Reading down the score, we find pairs of timpani, trumpets, 
horns, oboes, flutes, bassoons, clarinets, and the usual strings, 
including separate cello indications crammed into the bass stave. 
Except for the idiosyncratic arrangement of the parts the score is 
admirably clear and neat. Amusingly enough, on two occasions 
Schacht himself gets mixed among his curiously arranged staves, 
writing for bassoons in the clarinet spaces. 

The first movement, Adagio, is a fourteen-bar limbering process 
for the following Allegro, which runs through a traditional sonata 
form. The thematic material, as so often in Haydn, has little 
character in its opening forms. But Schacht has learned some tricks 
of melody-spinning from Haydn and shows finesse in achieving 
rhythmic drive and continuity. The splicing of several musical joints 
reveals genuine subtlety, and the use of off-beat accents, hemiole 
arrangement in the metrical phrasing and melodic quirks such as 
an insistent augmented second all suggest the Haydn influence. 
The development section holds our interest, but the nearly literal 
recapitulation cuts off too abruptly to achieve a sense of complete 
satisfaction. In orchestration Schacht is clean and effective, relying 
to an exceptional degree on winds, especially clarinets, for both 
extended thematic passages and rhythmic counterplay. (No Haydn 
influence here!). 

The resemblance of the ‘Romanze Variée’ to ‘La gentille et 
jeune Lisette’ of Haydn’s No. 85 extends only to the opening 
measures. Thereafter the line direction and harmonic scheme differ 
fundamentally. 


6 N. Morini. ‘La R. Accademia Filarmonica di Bologna’ (Bologna, 1930). The selective 
list of the more important members (p. 96) does not include Schacht. 
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Haydn 85.Romance. Allegretto 


etc. 
r 
The Schacht air is a two-part form (a :|| : a’—16 bars) as against 
Haydn’s three-part form (a :|| : a’ a—22 bars). On this framework 


Schacht constructs five variations concluding with a reprise of the 
theme with new instrumentation and a brief extension. 

Doubtless it is easier to be negatively critical of the piece, now 
that we know it cannot be Haydn. It would be interesting to know 
the basis for Sandberger’s feeling that the movement is an improve- 
ment on “‘La Reine”. To our regret he never explains this general 
statement by concrete references, a telling example of the impotence 
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of music criticism without the support of specific stylistic comment. 
Viewed with whatever objectivity we can muster, the Schacht can 
be granted imagination only in the manipulation of orchestral 
contrasts: the regularity of the successive eight-bar phrases deadens 
the original attraction of the material. Haydn, on the other hand, not 
only shortens the second variation (minore), but further relieves the 
repetition by inserting a special transition section between this and 
the following variation. Schacht’s fifteen-bar coda is convincing but 
conventional, lacking the originality of Haydn’s ten-bar tapering to 
pianissimo close. 

The Minuet might be subtitled pomposo in reference to a lengthy 
dominant pedal-point after the double bar, almost satirically inflated 
with fanfares and flourishes. This emphasis quite overbalances the 
pedestrian character of the main theme. The trio, though tuneful, 
would profit by sharper contrast in tonality and orchestration. 

The fourth movement rolls cheerfully through the wickets of a 
sonata-rondo course, reversing the recapitulation somewhat after 
the fashion of the Mannheim school by returning the second subject 
first. As in other movements, the technique is sure, the material 
unexceptional. Again the handling of the winds attracts our atten- 
tion, particularly a brief trumpet solo, rare in itself and additionally 
remarkable for the direction dolce. Having gone to all of this effort 
of subtlety, the trumpet merely plays repeated notes on the dominant! 

Schacht leaves us with an impression of all-round competence 
enlivened by occasional flashes of originality in orchestral effect and 
rhythmic extension. These limited sparks somewhat increase our sense 
of frustration in the thematic material, its lack of substance and 
profile. The symphony is nonetheless a well-balanced work, far 
above the average of its time. According to Sandberger the piece 
made a great effect as ‘““Haydn’’. It certainly deserves revival with 
corrected attribution. This recommendation, however, is still-born: 
what could be deader than has-been Haydn? 
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By Epwarp LOockKSPEISER 


Desussy’s biographers are blessed with a pioneer whose long and 
patient research work was exemplary. None of the numerous 
biographies of the last twenty-five years could possibly have been 
written without Léon Vallas’s monumental ‘Claude Debussy et son 
temps’ (1932). Before his death in 1956 Vallas had completed an 
amended and enlarged edition of this basic work which has now 
been published under its original title (Albin Michel, Paris). 

The thoroughness of his method was amazing. He tracked down 
the son of Achille Arosa, the wealthy art-lover and friend of Gauguin 
who was Debussy’s godfather, thus uncovering the extraordinary 
background of Debussy’s childhood. Unfortunately, this valuable 
information was set out in the earlier edition in terms which Vallas 
now frankly admits were “un peu mystérieux’’, with the result 
that reams of fanciful literature have been written suggesting that 
Debussy was Arosa’s illegitimate son. This misinterpretation of the 
facts was long ago shown to have no more foundation than the wild 
rumour that Debussy was the illegitimate son of Gounod. These 
fanciful theorizings have now been finally demolished by Vallas’s 
timely rectification of his account of this relationship. 

Vallas was also alone in having had access to fascinating revela- 
tions from Debussy’s first wife, Lily Texier. It was this attractive 
dressmaker, to whom Debussy was married during the composition 
of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, who retained one of his most sentimental 
possessions: the palette he cherished from the time of his boyhood 
ambition to be a painter. Lily Texier revealed to Vallas Debussy’s 
feverish correspondence with her concerning their marriage, con- 
tracted under the threat of suicide, a recurrent spectre in his life, 
and she entrusted him with a remarkable unpublished score (for 
harps, flutes and celesta, first performed only a few years ago) of 
incidental music for a recitation of Pierre Louvs’s ‘Chansons de 
Bilitis’. He was also fortunate in having first-hand information on the 
origin of Debussy’s works from several of the composer’s friends, 
among them Charpentier, Vincent d’Indy and Paul Poujaud. In the 
earlier edition of his work he emphasized the importance of ‘Rodrigue 
et Chiméne’, the unpublished, incomplete opera based on ‘Le Cid’, 
preceding ‘Pelléas’. The new edition gives a detailed description of 
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this work, incorporating the curious impression of it recollected by 
Charpentier in his ninetieth year (“Le Cid se trouvait métamorphosé 
en un Lohengrin flamboyant’). 

Finally, Vallas established the first fully documented catalogue 
of Debussy’s works, unfortunately withdrawn from the new edition, 
specifying publication dates and the whereabouts of manuscripts. 
Among still other unknown works discovered by Vallas in recent 
years are ‘Nuits blanches’, a collection of Debussy’s poems; among the 
many fugitive projects of the period of ‘Pelléas’ we learn for the first 
time of ‘La Grande Bretéche’, a stage work based on Balzac. The 
statement that Debussy “had set to music a scene of ‘Axel’ ” (the 
prophetic play of Villiers de I’Isle Adam) and that “this manuscript, 
certainly of great interest, remains unknown in a private collection” 
proves, however, to be incorrect.* 

The new edition is indispensable for the numerous records, 
recently discovered by Vallas in the archives of the Paris Con- 
servatoire and Opéra, of Debussy’s student works and particularly 
of his early appearances as a pianist: “une furie charmante”’, says a 
report of a public appearance at the age of thirteen in a Haydn trio. 
“Ce petit Mozart en herbe est un vrai diable 4 quatre.” It also 
enlarges on the origin of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, antedates the artistic 
relationship between Debussy and Maeterlinck, and convincingly 
shows that Debussy had sought the poet’s authorization to set to 
music his earlier play, ‘La Princesse Maleine’. At the end of 
Debussy’s life, when he was mortally stricken with cancer and 
increasingly harassed by his creditors, we discover sketches for yet 
onother unsuspected work, a ‘Poéme’ for violin and orchestra which 
he planned to conduct, with the Hungarian violinist Arthur 
Hartmann as soloist, in a series of concerts in America. 

A few suggestions may be offered to improve the value of this 
mine of revelations. Vallas had apparently not read the first book 
written on Debussy, by Louise Liebich, which was published in 
England during the composer’s lifetime. Mrs. Liebich knew 
Debussy well and gives the only account of his military service: 
from his compulsory stay at the Evreux garrison, according to this 
account (which, however, remains to be verified), the magical 
orchestrator retained till late in life his impressions of trumpet 
fanfares and also of the reverberating bells from a nearby convent. 
Our historian missed the last volume of the Tchaikovsky-von Meck 


1 M. Alfred Cortot, the possessor of this manuscript, has kindly informed me that it is a 
sketch for an early choral work on a poem beginning, “L’aimable Printemps raméne 
a la plaine Zéphir avec les oiseaux”’, and bearing no relation whatever to Villiers de 
"Isle Adam. 
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correspondence, disclosing the important circumstances of Debussy’s 
second journey to Russia. The famous orchestral prelude was 
originally conceived under the title ‘Prélude, Interludes [not Inter- 
lude]} et Paraphrase finale pour |’Aprés-midi d’un faune’: the plural 
is significant, suggesting that the work was not originally a 
“symphonie”’, as Vallas has it, but incidental stage music. The 
musical connection between this work and the earlier setting of 
Théodore de Banville’s play ‘Diane au bois’ is mentioned, but not 
the equally important literary connection: the subject of Mallarmé’s 
poem was said to have been taken from this very play. 

It is not quite true to say that following Lily Texier-Debussy’s 
attempted suicide Debussy’s behaviour was “mercilessly con- 
demned by all his friends except Satie and Louis Laloy’’. The 
correspondence with Robert Godet, Paul Jean Toulet, and possibly 
a letter that has recently come to light from Pierre Louys disprove 
this. On p. 92 we are referred to ‘‘an appendix at the end of the 
book devoted to the clever inventions of Andrew de Ternant”. 
Vallas is convinced that de Ternant, who claimed to have been 
Francis Hueffer’s assistant on “The Times’ deliberately led everyone 
up the garden with fantastic tales of Debussy’s meetings with many 
musicians of his time, among them Brahms, Verdi, Liszt and Sir 
Hubert Parry. Amazingly, the appendix referred to does not appear. 
Though the author’s arguments are thus not available, his charge 
may nevertheless be countered by the established fact that Debussy 
certainly heard Liszt (and possibly met him) and that circumstantial 
evidence has been published for his having met Brahms. 

Another episode, if it could be substantiated, would be of far- 
reaching artistic consequence. This is the visit to the Benedictine 
Abbey at Solesmes, placed, on the evidence of “un musicologue 
anglais, Dr. Becket Gibbs’’, in 1893. Dr. Gibbs’s description of this 
visit was originally published in ‘Les Modes grégoriens dans l’ceuvre 
de Claude Debussy’ by Julia d’Almendra (Gabriel Enault, Paris, 
1947). According to this account Debussy arrived at Solesmes on 
the Feast of Our Lady of the Snows in “1893 or 1894” and met there 
Henry Brembridge Briggs, the founder of the Plainsong and 
Mediaeval Music Society, with whom he discussed Gregorian chant. 
Scrutiny of Debussy’s activities at this time (6 August) in each of 
these years has left me doubtful whether the visit could then have 
taken place. Precision is here a matter of capital importance: this is 
the period of the composition of the “Letter Scene” in ‘Pelléas’ 
where, for the first time in modern music, a window is opened on to 
the Middle Ages. The theory that it might have been inspired by 
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Debussy’s experience at Solesmes is tempting.” Finally, the incorrect 
assertion is carried over from the earlier edition that Debussy “knew 
nothing of Schoenberg”. The works of Schoenberg known to Debussy 
were long ago listed by Robert Godet, and there is further evidence 
of his knowledge of this composer in the fact that he accused 
Stravinsky, possibly in regard to his “Trois Poésies de la lyrique 
japonaise’, of “leaning too dangerously in Schoenberg’s direction”’. 

Historical and biographical minutiae of this kind may sometimes 
seem to offer little more than an anecdotal interest; but there are 
entangled domains of Debussy’s life and work where buried details 
from contemporary literature and philosophy, tit-bits from /a petite 
histoire and even scandal-mongering gossip, if verified, may suddenly 
illuminate the recesses of his phenomenally sensitive mind. I think 
that most students will agree that M. Vallas was a painstaking and 
tenacious scholar, and that his vast accumulation of data is reliable. 
In regard to the interpretative aspects of this standard biography, 
however, it is another matter. What, for instance, does M. Vallas 
tell us about the central theme of Debussy’s creative life, the conflict 
with Wagner? The image of the huge Wagnerian wrestle that must 
constantly haunt every student of the Debussyan world has still not 
been clearly defined—and no wonder, since in this life-and-death 
combat more than purely musical values were involved. There is no 
doubt that Wagner was freely recognized in Debussy’s lifetime as the 
greatest single artistic force in the nineteenth century.3 Only now, 


2 Dr. Becket Gibbs (whose name does not appear in the lists of graduates in music at 
English universities before 1920) was a pupil of H. B. Briggs and settled in America at the 
beginning of the century, where he recently died. Among the papers of Father Briggs 
(1850-1901) is a letter from Dom Pothier of Solesmes dated 18 January 1892. A pamphlet 
advertising a visit to Solesmes of members of the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society 
probably dates from 1897. I am greatly indebted to Dom J. H. Desroquettes of Quarr 
Abbey and to Mr. Denis Stevens, Secretary of the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music 
Society, for having facilitated this piece of research. The Rev. Gordon E. Hibbs has 
kindly informed me that another early friend of Debussy in this circle was Athelstan 
Riley, ‘“‘Seigneur de la Trinité’”’ at Trinity Manor, Jersey. 


3 This clearly emerges from the correspondence with Pierre Louys, notably in the 
letter from Louys to Debussy provisionally dated 1894: “‘ . . . Nous avons eu derniére- 
ment a propos de Richard Wagner une conversation trés grave. Tu m’as conté des 
choses dont tu ne penses pas les neuf-dixiémes. Je t’ai dit simplement que Wagner 
était le plus grand homme qui eit existé [italics in the published text] et je me suis arrété la. 
Je n’ai pas dit que c’était le bon Dieu bien que j’en aie été tenté”. (‘Correspondance de 
Claude Debussy et Pierre Louys, 1893-1904’, José Corti, Paris, 1945). The annotations of 
this correspondence, by Henri Borgeaud, offer, besides their musical value, the most 
valuable documentation we possess on the innumerable literary allusions in Debussy’s 
letters. They thus provide the principal basis so far published for investigating the literary 
background of a composer who was a voracious reader and whose esthetic was so largely 
determined by literary influences. M. Borgeaud was also largely responsible for the 
illuminating annotations in ‘Marcel Proust: Lettres 4 Reynaldo Hahn’, edited by Philippe 
Kolb (Gallimard, Paris, 1956) which opens up an important field of enquiry into Debussy’s. 
artistic relationship with Proust. 
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therefore, can the reverberations of his impact begin to be accurately 
measured. M. Vallas saw this problem from another viewpoint. He 
would have us believe that there was a period of “transitory 
Wagnerism” in Debussy’s youth and that later, under the influence 
of Mussorgsky, there was a period of “de-Wagnerization’’. Already, 
this over-simplified theory sounds old-fashioned. Vallas could not 
know of an obsession with the Wagnerian orchestra persisting till 
‘Jeux’ of 1913, Debussy’s last and most daring orchestral work. In } 
the letters to André Caplet, published after Vallas’s death, we read 
that the orchestration of ‘Jeux’ was likened by Debussy to that of 
‘Parsifal’: “‘Je pense a cette couleur orchestrale qui semble éclairée 
par derriére et dont il y a de si merveilleux effets dans ‘Parsifal’.” 
The interesting point is that we are faced in this late work not only 
with Debussy’s final transformation of the Wagnerian ethos, but } 
with a problem at this period (the period also of ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’) touching upon the future of music itself. ‘Le Sacre’ 
was the work which began to alienate Debussy from Stravinsky. It is 
difficult to see eye to eye with Vallas’s reasoning at this point. He 
insists on traces of ‘Le Sacre’ to be found in the contemporary score 
of ‘Jeux’. May be, but what also emerges from this triangular } 
conflict of the rival claims of Wagner, Debussy and Stravinsky at this 
period is that Debussy apparently believed that music was to be kept 
alive by some kind of allegiance to Wagner, however hidden, while 
for Stravinsky any form of Wagnerian inspiration was his declared 
anathema. From Debussy’s correspondence the parting of the ways 
is clear enough. Complaining that contemporary music reflects an 
“esthétique pour magasin de nouveautés”, he writes, in a letter to 
Caplet of 6 June 1913: “Le plus triste dans tout cela, est que la 
musique en souffre et qu’elle finira par nous abandonner tout a fait, 
puisqu’on emploie tous les moyens de se passer d’elle . . . Et puis, 
tout de méme, |’aventure de Wagner ne peut pas se renouveler au 
profit de n’importe qui.” Three years later he was to say of 
Stravinsky, whose earlier works he had greatly admired: ‘‘Vieux, il 
sera insupportable, c’est 4 dire qu’il ne supportera aucune musique.”* =| 

4 Letter of 4 January 1916 to Robert Godet (‘Claude Debussy: Lettres 4 deux amis’s 
José Corti, Paris, 1942). There is a fascinating study to be written on the relation of 
Debussy’s music at this period, not only to that of Stravinsky, but also to that of Barték 
and Richard Strauss. In a recent Hungarian publication, ‘Debussy, Elete, Kora és 
Miivészete’ (Zenemiikiadé V4llalat, Budapest, 1957), Laszl6 Fabian has a fascinating 
chapter on Debussy and Liszt which should be supplemented by the letter of 1910 to 
the Hungarian impresario, M. Barczy, on the subject of Hungarian folk music (published } 
in ‘Lettres inédites 4 André Caplet’, Editions du Rocher, Paris, 1957) and others, still 
unpublished, referring to Debussy’s Budapest visit, in the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton. On the subject of Strauss and Debussy the main source, apart from Debussy’s articles 
published in ‘M. Croche antidilettante’, is ‘Richard Strauss et Romain Rolland: Cor- 
respondance’ (Albin Michel, Paris, 1951). 
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Vallas writes on the inspiring subject of the revelation of 
Mussorgsky, but commits the error of apparently not having read 
the most authoritative study on this question, ‘Debussy et ses rapports 
avec la musique russe’, by André Schaeffner (‘Musique russe’, edited 
by Pierre Souvtchinsky, Vol. I, Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1953). M. Schaeffner was able to make important corrections 
in the chronology of the Debussy-Mussorgsky relationship. We see 
in his study, too, the Franco-Russian musical alliance, of which 
these composers were the architects, thrown for the first time into 
relief against a wide European background (both ‘Pelléas’ and 
‘Boris’ are illuminated by ‘Otello’); and we are offered glimpses of 
the eighteen-year-old Debussy, plunged into the exotic Russian 
scene, penniless and bizarre, but with an innate culture already 
nurtured by a knowledge of Chopin and Gauguin which was far 
more finely attuned than the gross enthusiasms of his neurotic 
hostess, Nadezhda von Meck, in her several princely mansions. 
Useless for M. Vallas to assume that Debussy heard the music of 
Mussorgsky on these early Russian visits. We do not know. Nor is it 
of great help to emphasize the commonplace affinities between 
‘Nuages’ and the ‘Sunless’ cycle, ‘Children’s Corner’ and ‘The 
Nursery’, and other of the more obvious parallels. The affinities we 
should find it rewarding to investigate to-day are those that would 
link the work of these two composers to the naive genius of the 
Douanier Rousseau and, on the psychological plane, their déborde- 
ments to the excesses of Verlaine. Authenticated facts are, however, 
still wanting on these early Russian visits. M. Schaeffner rightly 
draws attention to the necessity of collating the existing information, 
based on the Tchaikovsky-von Meck correspondence, with research 
on Russian musical records. In this way it ought to be possible to 
re-create the musical background of these journeys, undertaken at a 
highly impressionable age, of which the lasting impact can hardly 
be over-emphasized. 

One is grateful to M. Vallas for the information he imparts on 
so many of the unknown, unfinished or unpublished works. Obvi- 
ously he is right in attaching importance to these discarded and often 
fleeting projects. Yet at the risk of appearing captious, I do not feel 
that Vallas saw their true significance. Debussy’s ideal was that 
music should convey the impression of a sophisticated improvisation. 
More than this, he placed greater value on the fertilization of a 
musical idea than on that vital point where fantasy becomes reality 
and the artist finds himself alarmingly severed from his dream world. 
The final exteriorization of a work was frequently difficult for him 
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and even, as the ideal, repugnant. “Define aims? Finish works? 
These are questions of childish vanity”, says M. Croche. I am 
reminded of the letters of Rainer Maria Rilke in Debussy’s ex- 
pressions of the spiritual poverty of the artist faced with the accom- 
plishment of his work: “Puis finir une ceuvre, n’est-ce pas un peu 
comme la mort de quelqu’un qu’on aime . . .? 

Un accord de neuviéme. . . 

Les bémols sont bleus. . . .”’5 

There are, of course, aspects of this outlook which are by no 
means peculiar to Debussy. Many composers have left projects 
abandoned or transformed, and frequently they illuminate phases of 
their development. But this is not quite the problem we are faced 
with here. It is the fugitive, evanescent quality of so many of 
Debussy’s projects, more numerous with his advancing years, that is 
the extraordinary phenornenon. No composer could have allowed 
himself to be swayed, even temporarily, by such an intensity of 
fantasy—there was even a fleeting ‘Don Juan’ and a “Tristan’—until 
in the end he allowed the dams of his mind to be ruthlessly flooded: 
“J'ai écrit comme un enragé, ou comme un qui doit mourir le 
lendemain matin.’ Was Debussy becoming a prey to the chaos of 
the unconscious? Had he glimpsed, during these last years, something 
of the “‘seediness” of ‘Wozzeck’ or the obsessional fury of Kafka? 
Vallas does not probe to these levels. The attraction of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s ‘The Fall of the House of Usher’—one of the few abiding 
projects—is emphasized, but not Debussy’s life-long concern with 
the obsessional aspects of the mind of Poe who, as it is now recog- 
nized, introduced what we may be entitled to call the Freudian 
elements into Symbolist literature. “Le réve d’un réve’’, more 
precisely rendered as “a dream within a dream’’, that probing 
vision which has come to epitomize the Debussyan ideal, was in 
fact borrowed by Debussy from Poe. 

Vallas gives a few glimpses of musical affinities with the ideals of 
the contemporary Impressionist painters. It is certain that historians 
of this period must endeavour to investigate that nebulous region 
where values in painting and music were mysteriously interchange- 
able, where colour schemes on a canvas were seen in terms of their 
aural equivalent in harmony or timbre. Admittedly, something 
more than the critical apparatus of a musician is required to follow 
this interplay; and although the “Impressionism’’ of Debussy has 
become more than a commonplace, the precise equations of timbre 


5 Letter to Pierre Louys, 22 January 1895, op. cit. 
6 Letter to Robert Godet, 14 October 1915, op. cit. 
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and pigment frequently mentioned in regard to one work or another 
in Debussy’s correspondence have so far received less attention than 
they deserve. Vallas believes that the ‘Nocturnes’ (“like a study in 
grey in painting”) are to be considered as a counterpart of the 
pictures bearing this title by Whistler. My reading of the published 
evidence suggests that Debussy was more likely to have been 
inspired by the richer greys of Velasquez, shot through with greens 
and pinks.” Another recent book, ‘Claude Debussy’, by Emile 
Vuillermoz (Kister, Geneva), deals specifically with the composer’s 
associations with the painters of his time and goes so far as to define 
parallels in music and painting by means of specific illustrations. 
M. Vuillermoz is surely attuned to Debussy’s approach in seeing the 
fragmentation of clouds reflected in water in the famous ‘La Gre- 
nouillére’ by Monet as an image of the fragmentation of chords, 
manipulated by the two hands at the keyboard, in ‘Reflets dans 
l’eau’. Other pictures chosen by M. Vuillermoz in illustration of 
similar parallels are Monet’s ‘Soleil levant’, Pissarro’s ‘Dulwich 
College’ and Sisley’s ‘La Barque pendant l’inondation’. Significantly, 
an earlier canvas is included in this illuminating study: the prophetic 
‘Rain, Steam and Speed’ by Turner, proclaimed by Debussy as 
“the greatest creator of mystery in art”’. 

Literary and pictorial features need to be assessed in Debussy’s 
work. And so do the frequently intangible features of his psycho- 
logical constitution. In his earlier study M. Vallas, abundantly 
documented on Debussy’s personal life, prudishly closed his readers’ 
eyes to what he must have judged to be the less acceptable features 
of his moral character. Inevitably, his judgments were falsified to 
this extent. In the later work the damage is hardly repaired. Lip 
service is paid to elementary notions of modern psychology, but 
Vallas’s poker-faced refusal even to contemplate the darker recesses 
of Debussy’s sensuous nature has the result of leaving his subject, a 
figure of exceptional biographical and psychological appeal, almost 
obliterated. It may still be too early to hope for the boldly inter- 
pretive study that, like Enid Starkie’s ‘Baudelaire’ or Francois 
Porché’s ‘Verlaine tel qu’il fut’, would closely establish the inter- 
penetration of Debussy’s life and work. This is partly because certain 
documents relating to the latter part of his life must for some time 
be withheld; but it is also because biographers who attempt a 
psychological interpretation of a composer’s music in regard to his 


_ 7 The original form of the ‘Nocturnes’, entitled “Scénes du Crépuscule’, is referred to 
in letters of 1892-93 to Prince André Poniatowski (‘D’un siécle a l’autre’, by Prince 
Poniatowski, Presses de la Cité, Paris, 1948). 
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inner life must deal with a form of creation which is nebulous and: 
unyielding by comparison with the revelatory prose or poetry at the 
core of biographies of literary figures. 

And there is another obstacle. A recent book on Beethoven and 
his nephew drew attention to a tendency to perpetuate certain 
myths of benevolence or moral rectitude associated with national 
figures in music. In one way or another this tendency may still 
bedevil our approach to musical biography. A section of the French 
literature on Debussy, underlining the more fragile aspects of 
le réve and le mystére, and satisfied with displaying nothing more than 
a tenuous sensibility in his music, has been inspired, perhaps un- 
consciously, by the perpetuation of myths of this sort. The age which 
produced Huysmans and Mallarmé, Baudelaire and Gauguin was 
not the rose-coloured fin-de-siécle painted by these shy critics. It was 
an age unafraid of dramatizing the terrifying horrors of the un- 
conscious mind. Now that we are beginning to know more about 
certain darker sides of Debussy’s nature the time must come when, 
far from inviting censure on the altogether irrelevant moral plane, 
they will compel a re-evaluation of his work on this same un- 
conscious level. It has been said that the French have sometimes 
been cruel to the children of their revolutions, chief among them, it 
has been argued, Berlioz. It is difficult to believe that the last of their 
musical revolutionaries will be allowed to suffer something of this fate. 

There remain the memoirs of Debussy’s friends and associates 
which, fortunately, are accumulating. Detailed corrections of the 
appalling blunders and distortions of Victor Seroff’s biography are 
incorporated in a welcome booklet, “Tel était Claude Debussy’, by 
Pasteur Vallery-Radot (René Julliard, Paris, 1958), the doctor 
present at Debussy’s death and intimately known to him during the 
later years, who also publishes a series of the composer’s letters to 
him. M. Vallery-Radot had earlier published the affectionate letters 
from Debussy to his second wife (‘Lettres 4 sa femme Emma’, 
Flammarion, Paris, 1957), giving accounts of journeys abroad, 
particularly the journey to Russia in 1913, at the invitation of 
Kussevitsky, where, curiously enough, Debussy first became ac- 
quainted with the music of Busoni. Other new letters are published 
in the biography by Germaine and D. E. Inghelbrecht (Costard, 
Paris, 1953). Valuable light is thrown on an, earlier period of 
Debussy’s life by the publication of a memoir by Henry Pellerin on 
Gabrielle Dupont (‘Le Pays d’Auge’, Lisieux, May and June 1957), 
the composer’s mistress during the composition of ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande’. 
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All these publications are valuable, but they can form only the 
beginning of a corpus of material, both literary and musical, which 
one hopes may be methodically uncovered and assessed. It is the 
assessment of this material which is the challenging problem, 
demanding the almost impossible ideal of a mind that can embrace 
the methods of musicology and those of the literary critic and the 
psychological historian as well. In the meantime we may look 
forward to a particularly valuable addition to the available literature, 
Debussy’s correspondence with the orientalist Victor Ségalen, edited 
by André Schaeffner, whose keen-edged critical faculty needs no 
recommendation and who is certainly the most perspicacious among 
the relatively few historians of this musical period aware of the new 
spirit that is breaking through. 
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THE PASSACAGLIA IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


By Leon STEIN 


Tue belief that specific forms do not occur fortuitously, but are 
engendered by the particular style of the era in which they occur, 
is so completely taken for granted that such examples as are offered 
are presented more as illustrations than as “proof”. From this 
standpoint the passacaglia is a form which for most theorists and 
historians is inseparably associated with the baroque period. One 
can have no quarrel with “inseparably”, used in the context of 
‘associated with”, but if the connotation is ‘“‘not to be dissociated 
from’’, the correctness of the terminology may be questioned. For 
the surprising fact is that, even despite the inevitable lag in the 
performance of new music, there are more twentieth-century 
passacaglias in the active repertory of performers than baroque 
works in this form. It is, of course, difficult, if not impossible, to 
compare the total number of passacaglias written some two-hundred- 
and-fifty years ago with the number produced to-day, but even a 
cursory cross-section will show by inference the very considerable 
number of works in this form which have been written during the 
past half-century. 

What is unique in this situation is that we are concerned with the 
revival of a pattern which had fallen into disuse from the middle of 
the eighteenth to the beginning of the twentieth century, a hiatus 
of one-hundred-and-fifty years. After Bach and Handel, except for 
the closely related chaconne form as represented in Beethoven’s 
Thirty-Two Variations and the finale of Brahms’s fourth Symphony 
(actually a combination of chaconne and passacaglia features), there 
are no significant works in the passacaglia form until the present 
century. In the nineteenth century the form was “conserved”’, so 
to speak, in textbooks and in such traditional examples as are found 
in Rheinberger’s 8th Sonata, Op. 132, in the E minor Passacaglia 
of his Op. 156 and in Reger’s Op. 56, all for organ. The transition 
from a dormant to an animate, active form, used in many mediums, 
is represented in Reger’s Op. 96, the Introduction, Passacaglia and 
Fugue, not for organ now, but for two pianos. Where the rhythm 
and, to some extent, the contour of the theme, as also the variation 
treatment of Op. 56 derive directly from Bach’s C minor Passacaglia,, 
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the Op. 96 is of a different cast, Instead of making a polite obeisance 
in the direction of a departed past, it faces, with some adventurous- 
ness, an imminent future: its post-romantic chromaticism is on the 
threshold of a duodecuple idiom, and the variations are more original 
than “modelled”. The Passacaglia is on its way to becoming once 
again a vital and widely used form. 

Atterberg, Barber, Berg, Bloch, Bingham, Britten, Citkowitz, 
De Fillipi, Diamond, Dohnanyi, Dubensky, Eppert, Fiorillo, Giorni, 
Jacob, Haubiel, Hindemith, Karg-Elert, Kaun, Mamorsky, Maesch, 
Morris, Pisk, Piston, Ravel, Read, Reger, Riegger, Schoenberg, 
Schuman, Scott, Sowerby, Starokadomsky, Vaughan Williams, 
Weiner, Weiss and Wolpe are among the twentieth-century com- 
posers whose works include one or more passacaglias. This list is 
obviously not complete, but it is representative enough to show that 
what we have here is an important trend, not merely a historical 
curiosity which involves a few isolated and sporadic examples. It is 
significant, also, that this trend is not limited to one locality or 
nation, but is international. 

An examination of the passacaglias by twentieth-century com- 
posers indicates that more often than not there is an adherence to 
the traditional 3-4 metre and eight-bar unit for the theme, the 
contemporary departure being in the displacement of the major- 
minor tonality by one or another of the current idioms. 

Passacaglia themes found in the following works exemplify the 
principal current idiomatic trends: 


1. Tonic minor: Dohnanyi—Op. 6—pianoforte. 

2. Tonic major': Vaughan Williams—Symphony in D—last 
movement (1946). 

3. Chromatic (tonal): Leo Weiner—Op. 17—pianoforte (1937). 

4. Modal (Aeolian hexatonic): Cyril Scott—Op. 13—piano- 
forte (1913). 

5. Pentatonic: Ravel—Trio for violin, cello and pianoforte (1915). 

6. Duodecuple (with tonal centre [‘‘Diatonic’’]): Hindemith— 
Symphony ‘Die Harmonie der Welt’ (1952). 

7. Duodecuple (with a tonal centre [“‘Chromatic”]): Bloch— 
String Quartet No. 2 (1947). 

8. Shifting tonalities (also use of 4th chords): Wm. Schuman— 
Symphony No. 3—(1942). 

g. Note-row series: Berg—‘Wozzeck’, Act I, Scene 4, p. 55 of 
vocal score (1931). 


t A modal inflection is implied, however, by the manner in which the sixth degree of 
the D major scale (B) is used. 
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10. Synthetic (the theme so constructed that the interval between 
successive groups of notes are minor 2nd, major 2nd, minor 
grd, etc., up to the major seventh): Stefan Wolpe—‘New 
Music’—pianoforte, October 1940. 

Isorhythmic (an eleven-beat motive recurs four times within 
an eleven-bar unit; the variations overlap both the smaller 
and larger units): Britten—‘Peter Grimes’, Interlude, p. 259 
of vocal score (1945). 

The implications of the revival of the passacaglia in the twentieth 
century may be summarized as follows: ; 

(1) The recrudescence of this form is a reminder that it is wrong 
to assume that a specific pattern may have validity only during one 
period. Certain stylistic and idiomatic aspects of the particular form 
are period-determined and period-contained, but the form itself is 
not necessarily static. The issue has been somewhat confused by the 
fact that various composers have not only used specific forms of an 
early period, but have attempted to graft twentieth-century devices 
on the characteristic stylistic phenomena of that earlier period. 

(2) The resuscitation of the passacaglia is but one aspect of the 
general revival of interest in the variation form during the past 
three decades. 

(3) This general revival, in turn, is one outgrowth of the 
emphasis on variety and irregularity which characterize the present- 
day idiom. 

(4) The esthetic-constructive principle of the passacaglia is that 
of repetition, a repetition which provides continuity, coherence, 
order and symmetry. These elements become the more sought after 
in order to compensate for the lack of that organization which was 
previously provided by tonality and by the use of accepted and 
established forms. Though this fourth factor may, at first sight, seem 
to cancel out or partly nullify the effect of the third, there is no 
essential contradiction involved in the co-existence of these con- 
ditions in so far as the revival of the passacaglia is concerned. 

(5) Musical styles are based on esthetic principles derived from 
the following fundamental concepts: the mathematical, the archi- 
tectural, the philosophical, the psychological, the poetic, the 
dramatic. In the passacaglia form, the mathematical and archi- 
tectural are of paramount importance, although, needless to say, 
other concepts are involved. From this standpoint, the revival of 
the form at this time is a reflection of the architectonic tendency 
which is likewise expressed in the theories and practices of Schoen- 
berg, Schillinger and Hauer, among others. 
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The particular contemporary trend which derives most directly 
from the mathematical-architectural concept is that which has been 
misnamed neo-classicism. This designation, generally unfortunate, 
is particularly so in this instance, where the form involved is, of 
course, pre-classical. To consider the revival of the passacaglia as 
part of a neo-classic trend is factually and zsthetically wrong, for 
the “classic” concept of moderation, reserve, serenity, of “noble 
simplicity and quiet grandeur” applies neither to the baroque nor 
the modern passacaglia. 

One final question remains to be answered: What significance 
is to be found in the fact that it is in the past three decades that the 
revival of the passacaglia has occurred? In the answer to this 
question we find an interesting corroboration of the hypothesis 
suggested by Curt Sachs in “The Commonwealth of Art’, where the 
terms “ethos” and “pathos” are used to designate the two basic 
contrasting types of expression corresponding roughly to the anti- 
nomies of objective-subjective, or classic-romantic. The pathos types 
invariably follow the ethos types, in both smaller and larger cyclic 
patterns. Thus in the same period, for example, the classic, the 
earlier phase (Haydn) tends towards the ethos, the later (Beethoven) 
towards the pathos type. In the pathos music, as Sachs indicates, 
there is a greater relative proportion of lower and bass-line melody. 
Therefore, it is of interest to note that the revival of the passacaglia 
occurs during the second quarter of the twentieth century, when 
experimental, motoric and anti-romantic music gradually yields 
to a more expressive use of the devices established in the early 
decades of the century. The passacaglia, developing within this 
phase, as a bass-melody form, offers a further corroboration of the 
Sachs theory. 

The revival of this form is, then, no superficial “borrowing” or 
“imitating”, nor is it in any sense a “going back”, but is an actual 
regeneration, a rebirth of a form from a complex of mutually inter- 
active forces, quite similar in nature to those which first produced 
this particular pattern more than two centuries ago. 
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MAURICE EMMANUEL: A BELATED 
APOLOGIA 


By RoNALD STEVENSON 


Tév mopov nipe Geos. | 
Euripides, ‘The Bacchae’, 

WE are in the Court of Assizes in Limbo. (Both there and in 
Purgatory lawyers practise for the Last Judgment.) There is merci- 
fully no press, but we descry the ghost of Honoré Daumier in the 
corner of a bench, busy on a posthumous caricature. The case is 
queer: alleged shameful neglect of a certain French composer. On 
earth no-one ever bothers about such things. Do they in Limbo? ) 
There is no possibility of a writ of habeas corpus being served. The 
manner of the hearing is French and the shades of two music critics 
are engaged in hot dispute. Neither of them has read or heard a note 
of the composer’s music. There is therefore every reason to debate 
it. If it provides a point de départ for airing their views, the composer 
may go to . But that is a matter for a higher court. 
Daumier grins and stuffs his sketch-book in his pocket. The case 

is dismissed. 


* * * * 


The case of Maurice Emmanuel is hardly less fantastic than that. 
If we were counsel-in-charge, our brief would read something like 
this: 

I. 1945-1958. Emmanuel’s music is transmitted three times by 
Radiodiffusion frangaise and twice by the B.B.C. 

2. 1950. The Committee of the Festival International du Demi- 
Siécle. refuses to sanction performance of a short overture by 
Emmanuel, while dedicating whole concerts to other French 
composers. 

3. December 1954—September 1955—December 1955. A certain 
British music magazine publishes three long articles on Olivier 
Messiaen, in which his main interests are enumerated as: Hindu } 
music, bird song and plainsong. No mention that Emmanuel, } 
the teacher of Messiaen, as long ago as 1920 wrote a piano Sonatina on 
Hindu modes, another Sonatina based on bird song and a book on 
plainsong. Emmanuel’s name is mentioned once only—in Messiaen’s 
curriculum vitae, a passing reference. 

4. January 1954. Another British music magazine publishes an 
article on Olivier Messiaen. No mention of Emmanuel. 

5. 1956. nrf publish Henry Barraud’s ‘La France et la musique 
occidentale’. Emmanuel is cited once, erroneously—as a pupil of 
Franck! 
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These references to Messiaen are in no way meant as a polemic 
directed against him. With certain reservations, I admire his work. 
On 23 December 1956 I gave the first British broadcast performance 
of his ‘Rondeau’ for piano, transmitted in the B.B.C. Scottish Home 
Service. But it does seem that future historians, writing the chronicles 
of French music for the first half of the twentieth century, may be 
unaware that their page on Messiaen is really a palimpsest from 
which an account of his teacher has been erased in order to make 
room for appraising the pupil. 

Why is Emmanuel’s music almost unknown? Surely because he 
gained eminence as a musicologist and therefore, in this age of 
specialization, could not possibly be considered as a composer. 
Busoni’s was a similar fate: he was a great pianist, ergo he could not 
be a composer. The case of Rakhmaninov may be cited to disprove 
my argument. Assuredly, Rakhmaninov was recognized as pianist 
and composer. But he established himself as a composer before he 
embarked seriously upon a career as concert pianist, which he did 
only in middle age. Emmanuel was a musicologist with encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of the history of music. That is not the popular 
conception of a composer. He was also modest. Cynical professional- 
ism may doubt whether honesty ever pays, but it will be certain 
that modesty never pays. And so Emmanuel went unpaid—except 
as professor of the history of music at the Paris Conservatoire. As 
composer he was hardly ever paid anything and has remained to 
this day—twenty years after his death—insufficiently repaid for his 
labours; labours from which the younger generation can learn much. 

Maurice Emmanuel was born on 2 May 1862, at Bar-sur-Aube— 
the same year as Debussy, for whom he often plied a generous pen. 
When he was four or five his family moved to Beaune, in the Céte 
d’Or. As he grew up there, he became an adopted citizen of Beaune, 
and later the town named one of its streets after him. 

From his earliest years he loved nature passionately, from its 
tiniest object to its most grandiose spectacle, from insects to moun- 
tains. Like Debussy and Bartok he was something of an entomologist. 
As a child he sang and danced with the vine-growers, and the church 
festivals at the well-known Hotel-Dieu at Beaune remained an 
unforgettable memory for him. 

His mother was a fine amateur landscape painter; his father 
and his maternal grandfather were printers; his aunt was Sister 
Jardeaux, nun at the Hétel-Dieu. These quietly cultured relatives 
wisely fostered music in the little boy. Before him there had been no 
musician in the family. A local composer, the Marquis d’Ivry, also 
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encouraged him. Having graduated as bachelor of literature and of 
science, he determined to study music at the Paris Conservatoire. 
His teachers were Savard, Dubois, Bourgault-Ducoudray and Delibes, 
From the first, Delibes disliked him, principally on account of the 
young musician’s preoccupation with modal composition, which was 
anathema to the composer of “Coppélia’, whose ideas were firmly 
rooted in diatonicism. This antagonism went so far as to exclude 
Emmanuel from the concours for the Prix de Rome and ended in his 
being dismissed from Delibes’s composition class. Next he pursued 
his studies in composition with Guiraud, the teacher of Debussy. 
He was present during the conversations between Guiraud and 
Debussy on the latter’s return from Rome (1889-90) and was able 
to transcribe their arguments in shorthand, a vital contribution to 
the history of French music. From this period date Emmanuel’s 
Sonata for cello and piano, which already shows the composer’s 
mastery of modal composition, and the ‘Ouverture pour un conte 
gai’, which displays a rhythmic invention comparable to works. 
written half a century later. 

At the Conservatoire, in spite of his dismissal by Delibes, he was 
not hindered from taking his licentiate diplomas in 1886, but was 
discouraged from pursuing a career in music. Instead, he enrolled 
at the Sorbonne and at the Ecole du Louvre, made rapid progress 
in the study of philology and ancient art, attending lectures on 
Graeco-Latin rhythm and metre by Louis Havet. Visiting Brussels 
about this time, he met once more the great Belgian musicologist 
F. A. Gevaert, who exercised a profound influence on him. In 1895, 
he submitted his thesis on the ancient Grecian dance. Still he 
hesitated to take music as his career. But he became friendly with 
the Marmontels (father and son) and it was they who helped him 
to regain confidence in his ability as a composer. 

Between 1880 and 1902 he supplemented his general education 
by long travels on foot in Brittany, in the French and Swiss Alps, 
in Hungary and in Austria. On these travels he exercised his facility 
in landscape and architectural drawing (a gift inherited from his. 
mother). The carillons of the churches at Dijon and Beaune gave 
him the idea of his first piano Sonatina, based on bell tunes. And the 
memory of a gypsy orchestra on board a steamer on the Danube 
stimulated him to compose his ‘Zingaresca’ for 2 flutes, timpani, 
2 pianos and strings (1902). 

His reputation gradually grew, and in 1898 the professors of 
the Collége de France decided unanimously to create for him a 
complimentary lectureship in the history of music. But the chemist. 
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Berthelot, at a time when his own subject was undergoing a crisis, 
declared that he would quit the college if music entered it! And the 
budget committee, on this threat, supplemented his salary and left 
Emmanuel unemployed. But if the end of the year did not bring the 
end of pecuniary troubles, it did bring a joy which was to renewitself 
with every year of Emmanuel’s life: on 20 December 1898 he married. 

After many years of financial insecurity he was reduced to 
teaching the history of art in public schools for girls from 1898 to 
1904. About this time he was appointed choirmaster at Sainte- 
Clotilde; but this appointment, welcomed at first, brought further 
difficulties. Emmanuel, as a disciple of the Abbé Moissener of 
Dijon, straightway attempted to reform the choir and succeeded in 
moulding it to the severe style of plainsong which he loved so deeply. 
This was achieved only to meet with unimaginable criticism and, 
notwithstanding the ‘Moto proprio’ of Pius X in 1904 respecting the 
strict adherence to Gregorian chant, Emmanuel’s duties were made 
so difficult to perform that he finally resigned. It is curious that, amid all 
this emotional disturbance, he was able tocompose the most felicitous 
and brilliant of his instrumental works, the Trio Sonata for clarinet, 
flute and piano (1907). In February of thesame year his son was born. 
Also, in the same year, Bourgault-Ducoudray proposed and obtained 
Emmanuel as his successor in the chair of history of music at the 
Paris Conservatoire, a post Emmanuel occupied from 1907 to 1937. 

Yet even this long period of relative security was troubled for 
him. His colleagues failed to understand his rare independence. 
They could make nothing of a man who, after teaching for years 
that C. P. E. Bach was the father of the bi-thematic sonata, one day 
deleted this from his lectures because one of his students discovered 
a bi-thematic sonata by Giovanni-Battista Somis. Conventional 
professors could not account for a man who, before examinations, 
instructed his students not to repeat what he had told them, but to 
give him their own opinion. Yet much more disappointing to 
Emmanuel than all these petty misunderstandings was the almost 
total lack of appreciation of his own compositions, which he knew, 
for all his modesty, were good works. 

In the absence of this appreciation he was forced to devote 
himself (in order to provide for his family) to activities which left 
very little time for composition. He gave many public lectures on 
music, wrote numerous articles and seven major volumes', hundreds 


t On such varied subjects as plainsong, Anton Reicha, César Franck, the Greek dance, 
> ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, polyphonic church music, and a most monumental 
‘Histoire’. 
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of programme notes for the Société des Concerts (which, if collected, 
would form a comprehensive history of the symphony); and, as if 
that were not enough, he actively supported such organizations as 
the Société de Géographie, the Club Alpin Frangais, the Société des 
Amis des Cathédrales, the Société des Naturalistes Parisiens and the 
Société pour la Protection des Paysages. In spite of fragile health 
he personally helped many young artists and concerned himself 
with social welfare. In this domain it was above all during and 
immediately after the first world war that he gave himself un- 
stintingly—his first Symphony, composed in 1919, was inspired by 
the death in the air of a young aviator in the 1914-18 war. 

Yet despite these almost overwhelming commitments, Emmanuel’s 
corpus includes seventy-three compositions. Only thirty of these 
have been performed and, out of these, only twenty-one are 
published. He worked at these compositions by preference in the 
seclusion of his country retreat in Normandy, sitting at his small 
work-table under the lime trees. He would have preferred to die in 
the country of his childhood or birth (Beaune or Bar-sur-Aube), but 
when death came it was in Paris on 14 December 1938. His was a 
life of quiet passions and calm joys and, notwithstanding grievous 
disappointments, a life rich in friendship. 

During his last illness Emmanuel wrote some exquisite leaves, 
evoking childhood memories. In these pages he describes his 
maternal grandfather’s home, where he spent his first years. He 
paints a delicately macabre yet fragilely beautiful picture of the old 
house of the master-printer and newspaper owner; a house of a 
thousand crooked shadows with a lovely garden with trees that 
partly hid the ugliness of the adjoining printing office. With gentle 
humour and sensitivity, comparable in English perhaps only with 
Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man’, Emmanuel 
writes of his favourite apartment in the house, which for some reason 
happened to be the linen-cupboard room: ; 


Furnished with wall-cupboards, with shelves and coats-of-arms, 
and perfumed by the lavender which my grandmother used to sprinkle 
liberally on to the sheets, it overlooked the garden and, facing the 


2 In 1951, however, the Centre de Documentation de Musique International, Paris, 
included in its library micro-films of the two Symphonies, the ‘Zingaresca’, the ‘Overture 
pour un conte gai’ and the posthumous tone-poem, ‘Poéme du Rhone’. 

3 Among his friends were Paul Dukas, Gabriel Pierné, Louis Aubert, Marcel Dupré, 
Charles Koechlin, Paul Le Flem, René Dumesnil, André Levinson, Eugéne Bigot, 
Ferruccio Busoni and the Rev. Dr. Stewart of Cambridge; among his pupils he could 
count Robert Casadesus, Suzanne Demarquez, Maurice Duruflé, Marguerite Béclard 
d’Harcourt, Jacques Ibert, Yvonne Lefébure, Olivier Messiaen, Georges Migot, Jean 
Rivier, Roland-Manuel, etc. 
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printing office, served me as look-out. Down below, across from the 
lilacs, I could make out the swing of the Marinoni press, the rotation 
of its fly-wheel, and I tried to explain to myself how these movements 
were related to the sound of the cadences which fascinated me: it was 
a regular rhythm, thoroughly engraved on my childhood memory 
and fixed there ineffaceably. Four-square phrase as it was, its form 
suggested to me some scraps of melody, which I used to enjoy singing 
to myself. Each Saturday, the day on which they “pulled” the 
‘Memorial’ from the press, an old workman whom we called Nosey- 
Nosey, who was totally deprived of the appendage which his nick- 
name gave him twice over, yoked himself to the drudgery, assisted 
by an apprentice. Then it was that I would run to my look-out. 
Perched on a low cupboard, I looked with all my eyes, listened with 
all my ears. My family knew nothing of this fascination, and Nina, 
my governess, would come to look for me among the linen, when 
I was not to be found elsewhere. It was this Marinoni machine that 
first suggested music to me. And I regret that, when I installed myself 
in Paris, I did not enter into partnership with the big businessman 
who had supplied this press to my father, his cousin. 


There were three influences behind Emmanuel’s work: the 
music of ancient Greece, plainsong and folksong. Unifying these 
influences was the idea of modality, common to them all. 

After having presented in 1895 two theses for his doctorate 
(‘Essai sur l’orchestique grecque’ and “De Saltationis Disciplina apud 
Graecos’) Emmanuel was commissioned to write the important 
article on ancient music for the Lavignac Encyclopaedia. This 
article is long and compact; perhaps a little indigestible. Later it was 
incorporated into his magisterial “Histoire de la langue musicale’.+ 
In his address before the first ‘““Congrés du Rythme” held at Geneva 
in August 1926, Emmanuel once more summed up his knowledge 
of Greek rhythm; and in his article ‘La Polymodie’ published in 
‘La Revue Musicale’ for January 1928, he summarized the essentials 
of contemporary knowledge of the Greek modes. 

Of all these studies perhaps the most original is Emmanuel’s 
thesis on the Greek dance, which he published in book-form in 
1896, under the title of ‘La Danse grecque antique’.5 This was the 
product of a most intensive study, which took Emmanuel into the 
Louvre, to spend many hours scrutinizing and sketching the figures 
on antique vases. In the quiet of his study he pieced these fragments 
of information together with all the references to dancing that he 
could find in the plays of the Attic dramatists. Then his task was to 


4A whole edition of this book was destroyed during the last war, but the British 
Museum has been fortunate enough to obtain a copy. 

5 This exists in an English translation by Harriet Jean Beauley (John Lane, London, 
1916 and 1927). 
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reunite all this knowledge into a large and very intricate but super- 
latively beautiful mosaic. Aided by an exceptional erudition and 
patience, Emmanuel finally produced a veritable choreographic 
handbook of the Greek dance. 

While on the subject of the dance and rhythm, it is noteworthy 
that no less a poet than Ezra Pound has praised Emmanuel’s know- 
ledge of Greek rhythm (both musical and poetic) in such terms as 
these: ‘““The only book of any use on rhythm is Greek section in 
vol. 1 ‘Encyclopédie dela Musique’ Laurencin et Lavignac’”’ (postcard 
to Mary Barnard, written from Rapallo, 23 February 1934).® 

An intimate study of the papyri containing the Delphic Hymns ! 
and the Hymn to Helios found at Delphi by the Ecole Frangaise 
in Athens convinced Emmanuel that Hellenic music was the work 
of masters, with a “harmony” contained within its monody. Obscure | 
and largely conjectural as is the subject of music in the ancient | 
civilizations, Emmanuel was able to illuminate at least a portion of _ 
the terrain; and, as always, the historian in him related his dis- 
coveries to later music and the composer in him related them to 
present-day compositional methods. In the Preface to his lyric 
tragedy ‘Salamine’ (after Aeschylus) composed between 1921 and 
1928, and performed at the Opéra in 1929, he says: 

It would be absurd and, moreover, impossible to try to imitate 
the music of ancient Greece . . . But we know for certain some 
essential principles of the Greek art which are transportable into our 
musical system, without losing anything of their validity; the variety 
of expression obtained by the variety of modes; the employment of 


rhythmic patterns of a simple figuration. The frequency of rhythmic 
changes or modulations; the association of lyric strophes with 


couplets . . . Such procedures are independent of musical law 
proper and are universally applicable to the popular art of all 
nations. 


A practical illustration will render Emmanuel’s method clear. 
In the first chorus of ‘Salamine’ Aeschylus in the original employed 
the ionic minor metre: U U —-. This the composer renders in his 
orchestral accompaniment by two quavers followed by two crotchets 
in triple time, the chorus singing a more supple rhythm above this 
background. Aeschylus maintains the ionic minor metre for four 
strophic couplets, but the composer evidently feels this would weary 
modern ears. The first antistrophe is therefore accompanied by a 
much freer rhythm, dominated, however, by the fundamental idea 
of the ionic minor. The second strophe is in common time, but a 
bassoon counterpoint develops the ionic rhythm in diminution: 

6 See p. 339 ‘Letters of Ezra Pound’, ed. Paige (Faber & Faber, 1951). 
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It was not only the Greece of old that engaged Emmanuel’s 
interest: he was also enthusiastic about Greek popular song of more 
modern times. He valued highly the collection of Hubert Pernot, 
made on his scientific mission to the island of Chios in 1898, and 
utilized some of these melodies in a Suite for violin and piano (1907). 
This Suite will bear comparison with Barték’s ‘Rumanian Dances’. 
Modally, it is far richer than the Bartok; its first piece, for instance, 
is based on a quasi-oriental mode (chromatic tetrachord with 
augmented second). 

Emmanuel never visited Greece, yet he was able, through his 
imagination, to recreate the spirit of the ancient civilization—much 
in the same way as Schiller wrote ‘William Tell’ without ever having 
seen the Alps. 

Maurice Emmanuel’s mental atmosphere was as clear as the 
purest alpine air. He had his own mountain, as every thinker has. 
Around it wafted pure Hellenic breezes and in it blossomed the 
flower of his melody, which so often recalled the singing of old 
Christian psalms, full of new joy. Thus Emmanuel distilled in music 
the essence of what have surely been the two most enduring influences 
on western civilization: ancient Greece and Christianity. 

His melodic contour retraces the sinuous yet unsensuous curves 
of plainsong. He was a passionate devotee of Gregorian chant. 
Aware of the prodigious researches of the Benedictines of Solesmes, 
he was not always in agreement with their conclusions. He felt that 
we lack the means of investigating the problem of plainsong so as 
to arrive at a definitive reconstruction of the chants. “‘Will one ever 
be able’’, he asked, ‘‘to fix the boundaries of the so-called Gregorian 
repertory ; the matter of isochronism, of recitative d vocalise and of the 
pseudo-antique metre?” But Emmanuel considered Gregorian 
chant, even according to our present understanding of it, a thing of 
great beauty—on condition that the gracious nudity of its monody 
be unadorned by superfluous harmony. In spite of the praiseworthy 
admonitions of Pius X, it was the practice in many French churches 
at the beginning of the present century (as indeed it still is in many 
chapelles de village) to assist the singing of plainsong by an organ 
accompaniment. As Emmanuel—and Joseph Yasser after him— 
demonstrated, this produced the monstrous incongruity of a melody 
of quartal harmonic complexion, accompanied by tertian harmony, 
plainsong having evolved from pentatonic melody (which is essen- 
tially quartal by harmonic inference) and having been coloured by 
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the subconscious memory of organum. Emmanuel realized that 
some French organists would go on accompanying plainsong, so he 
proved himself immensely practical and wrote a book showing how, 
if the dreaded thing were to be done at all, at least it might be done 
well. This book he entitled ‘Traité de l’accompagnement modal des 
psaumes’. In it he demonstrates how and why modal harmony is 
the only possible accompaniment to plainsong, a harmony “légére, 
furtive, comme une touche de couleur atténuée’’. He sent a copy of 
his book to Saint-Saéns, whose letter of thanks read, dryly: “One 
does not accompany psalms”. To this, Emmanuel replied: “If you 
had read my book as far as page 3 inclusively, you would have seen 
how I do not counsel accompaniment of the psalms, but that, if 
one must do it, one must employ the modes”. 

An example of the influence of plainsong on Emmanuel is this 
passage from his Sonata for cornet or bugle and piano (1936), which 
shows the quasi-pentatonically treated Lydian mode with its quartal 
harmony: 


Adagio 
= 


By kind permission of LEDUC et Cie 


In the same year (1913) as the “Traité’ appeared its author also 
published a collection of “Trente Chansons bourguignonnes’. With 
loving care and fine craftsmanship Emmanuel here devotes his 
learning and his rare creative gift to the service of the humble 
anonyms who sang these lovely songs in the vineyards of his native 
Burgundy. In the long preface which the arranger wrote to this 
collection, he characteristically tells a story against himself. It appears 
that when he first began to collect the Burgundian folksongs as a 
young man, he once took down a tune and, singing it back to the 
old peasant who had contributed it, was informed that he had 
written it down incorrectly. The young musician was nonplussed, 
but, after a repeat, discovered he had set the melody in the major, 
when it was actually modal. Unwittingly he had made the air take 
on a refined accent foreign to its nature; he had narrowed the tones 
of the cadences into semitones, as if he would have narrowed the 
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old peasant’s fruity broad vowels into the lifeless thin accents lisped 
in society drawing-rooms—had changed the patois for a mere 
patina or veneer; and in narrowing-down the tones and the vowels, 
he had tried to cage the soul of the old peasant, a soul that lived as 
free as the skies. This taught Emmanuel a lesson he never forgot. 
Always for him music was no microbic thing in an intellectual 
vacuum; it was part of the very fabric of life. And so, when his 
collection of the Burgundian songs came to completion, he made it 
a true reflection of the people and the life he had loved so much as 
a boy. It is one of the most important of folksong collections. What 
Bourgault-Ducoudray did for Brittany, Maurice Emmanuel did for 
Burgundy. It was this collection to which Olivier Messiaen paid 
tribute, when he said: ‘‘Je fus émerveillé et converti 4 la musique 
modale de méme coup”. 

At the beginning of this article I mentioned Emmanuel’s Sonatina 
on Hindu modes as a forerunner of Messiaen’s Hindu influence. 
The Sonatina was written on the suggestion of Busoni, to whom it is 
dedicated. In its time (1920) it was, I believe, an isolated example 
of an attempted fusion of occidental and oriental musics. The 
following quotation shows how naturally Emmanuel could think in 
terms of modes, even when Hindu and unusual, and how his rare 
lyricism enables him to forget the notes (a thing composers these 
days rarely achieve or want to achieve) : 


Tempo di Walzer 
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By kind permission of DURAND et Cie. 


The Hindu Sonatina was first performed by the composer’s dis- 
tinguished pupil Robert Casadesus and has since been played by 
Yvonne Lefébure, Nadine Desouches, Léa Roussel and others. 

In gratitude to Casadesus for the premiére of the fourth Sonatina, 
Emmanuel dedicated to him his next work of the same kind. 
Subtitled alla francese (1926), this is a work of rare charm, written 
as if in tribute to the old French clavecinists as well as to a modern 
pianist. It has the delicacy of French lace and the iridescence of the 
marginalia in some medieval Book of Hours. In the quotation 
following, note the asymmetric rhythm (always a favoured device of 
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the composer) and also observe the rich variety in the melodic 
intervals. The bi-modal basis of this passage will also be apparent: 


la 
L 
S il canto 


By kind permission of LEMOINE et Cie. 


It is the rediscovery of the significance of modal composition 
that is Emmanuel’s particular contribution to twentieth-century 
music. If it is true that, about the time when he was writing his 
cello Sonata (1890), or very soon afterwards, Fauré, Debussy, 
Pierné and Ravel were using modes in their compositions, it is also 
true that none of these exemplified such variety and breadth of 
vision as did Emmanuel. 

To-day a young compatriot of Emmanuel’s, Claude Ballif, 
is advocating what he calls “metatonality”, an attempt at a 
tonal and polymodal solution of the atonal problem—this most 
acute problem with which Schoenberg has yoked young composers 
of the second half of the twentieth century, just as Wagner burdened 
the first half of it by bequeathing a whole estate of no-man’s-land 
chromaticism. This is not meant entirely as a criticism of Schoenberg, 
for we of to-day owe him much; we must be thankful to him for the 
highly beneficial blood-transfusion with which he has brought new 
life to modern music. But this new life is apt to become morbidly 
lively, and one searches in vain for the psychological resting-place. 
And to say that this restless music mirrors the times does not really 
convince and satisfy as an explanation, for, if it were true, how would 
it explain that, amid the most terrible treachery, murder, intrigues 
and poisonings of the High Renaissance, Italian masters were 
composing music of the most beatific serenity? Schoenberg himself 
must have felt the acuteness of the atonal problem towards the end, 
for a number of his last works are distinctly tonal by implication. 
We should be grateful for any attempt to arrive at a solution of what 
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looms as one of the greatest problems of post-Schoenbergian miusic. 
Very few have essayed such a solution, and more is the honour due 
to M. Ballif for having devoted a whole volume to it.” In Ballif’s 
solution the participation of modalism is an indication of the validity 
of Emmanuel’s belief in the continued significance of that which has 
survived since the days of Plato. 

In writing this article I have not taken down some books and 
music from the shelf, blown off the dust and replaced them. What 
I have written will serve a useful purpose if it encourages somebody 
to perform Emmanuel’s music. Is it too much to hope that we may 
translate him from Limbo? 


7 ‘Introduction a la Métatonalité’ (Richard-Masse, Paris). Claude Ballif was born in 
1924 and in 1956 was awarded a scholarship of the Fondation Européene de la Culture. 
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PURCELL ON THE GRAMOPHONE 


By Denis STEVENS 


THE maw of that most modern monstrum horrendum, the long-playing 
gramophone record, is said to be insatiable, and if it is insatiable, it is 
also indiscriminate. I have not the slightest doubt that at some stage 
in the history of civilization a recording company will announce its 
intention to issue gramophone records of the entire Eitner ‘Quellen- 
lexikon’ ; and even if this may carry with it the faint tang of absurdity 
we should do well to remember that similar claims have been staked 
for the complete works of Purcell. Very few people indeed will wish 
to own the complete recorded works of any composer; fewer still 
the complete works of Purcell, much of whose output was concerned 
with purely ephemeral matters and special occasions of state, court 
and theatre. There is no real point in reviving works which are best 
forgotten, though there is every reason to make a careful choice 
from the great mass of music still unknown and unsung, to uncover 
mildewed masterpieces, restore them, and if need be record them. 

At present the coverage of Purcell’s ceuvre by the gramophone is 
very patchy indeed. The operas are well represented, and so too are 
the instrumental works. Incidental music for plays is glossed over in 
half-a-dozen snippets; two odes (and two extracts from welcome- 
songs) do duty for twenty-five; three secular cantatas, out of a total 
of nine, are available on one record; a sorry handful of songs and 
catches hardly does justice to one of the most delightful facets of 
Purcell’s genius. But all this seems like peace and plenty when we 
look at Purcell’s church music, of which only three anthems have 
been recorded (all wrongly) and one set of extracts from the Funeral 
Music of Queen Mary. While it is true that record catalogues show 
an unfortunate bias in favour of secular works, it is nevertheless 
extremely sad to think that masterpieces such as ‘Jehova quam 
multi’, “They that go down to the sea in ships’, ‘Let mine eyes run 
down with tears’ and ‘My heart is inditing’ are not available in 
recorded form. What is needed, then, is not a complete recording of 
all Purcell’s works but an intelligent selection of Purcell’s genuine 
masterpieces. 

Precisely such a survey has been produced, and artistically 
presented, by the American firm Vanguard Recording Society. 
Their album of two discs is called ‘Homage to Henry Purcell’ 
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(BG 570/1)* and with only three singers and a handful of musicians 
it contrives to cover some of the best of Purcell’s songs, incidental 
music and chamber music. The excellent notes and texts (a rarity 
with English records) add to the pleasure of listening. Alfred Deller, 
accompanied by Walter Bergmann, sings a group of those songs with 
which he has been closely associated for a number of years, yet he 
brings to them an uncanny freshness that makes it seem as if he had 
only just discovered them. April Cantelo is at her best in ‘Tell me, 
some pitying angel’ (“The Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation’) and 
Maurice Bevan brings a sonorous voice and a fine sense of theatre 
to an extract from ‘Don Quixote’. These two artists also contribute 
a duet, ‘Close thine eyes’, in which the text (whether by Charles or 
Quarles) is made a vehicle for really beautiful and intelligent 
singing. George Malcolm is the expert accompanist here and in the 
chamber music items, which include the Sonata in F (“Golden 
Sonata’”’), the Sonata for violin and continuo, and the Fantasia on 
a Ground for three violins and continuo. 

These performances of the ‘“‘Golden Sonata” and of the Fantasia 
invite comparison with other recordings, notably that of the Jacobean 
Ensemble (Argo, RG 112/3) who have given us the complete set of 
ten sonatas together with the Pavan and the Fantasia on a Ground. 
Where George Malcolm uses the harpsichord, Thurston Dart uses 
the organ, and although the instrument is a chamber organ of 
exceptionally mellow tone it soon palls as a continuo instrument. 
After hearing the Jacobean Ensemble play all the Twelve Sonatas 
(1683) and all the Ten Sonatas (1697) with organ accompaniment the 
listener begins to yearn for the bite and colour of the harpsichord 
as never before. 

There are other points of difference in these recordings. The 
Vanguard performance presents the “Golden” Sonata with all the 
proper ornaments in the string parts, all the slides, backfalls, 
springers and half-shakes that one reads about in Donington’s 
masterly article on Ornaments in the fifth edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary. One reads about them, but so rarely hears them; in this 
recording they are impeccably and spontaneously performed, so that 
even a cheval de bataille takes on a new lease of life. Again, in the 
American recording, the splendid Fantasia on a Ground appears 
in all its Purcellian glory in a spacious and brilliant performance. 
By contrast the Argo version, with chamber organ, is feebly re- 
corded, lacklustre in tone and hurried as regards tempo, so that most 
of the harmonic clashes get lost in the whirl. 


t Not available in England. 
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Argo have of course placed us in their debt by recording the 
Twelve Sonatas (RG 84/5) and the entire corpus of secular keyboard 
works, which Thurston Dart plays on RG 82/3, using harpsichord 
and clavichord. Although the clavichord is well recorded, I am less 
pleased with the sound of the harpsichord, which I would not have 
thought was one of Thomas Goff’s instruments if this information 
did not appear on the label. As recorded by Argo, the tone is hard, 
biting and metallic; it is as if a microphone had been secreted 
within the soundboard. There are points in the recording, as at the 
end of the Suite No. 6, where the editing of tapes leaves much to be 
desired. In the main, Dart’s performances are quite good, though at 
times the registration is a shade too exquisite. On the Vanguard set, 
George Malcolm plays this same Suite, also on a Goff harpsichord, 
but this time carefully recorded so as to bring out its smoothly 
modulated and unrivalled sonority. Malcolm’s rhythms are sprightly 
and infectious, and his tempi are so apt that these trite little dances 
take on a new air of ebullient optimism. 

The best example of a locally produced anthology of Purcell is 
undoubtedly that issued recently by Oiseau-Lyre (OL 60002) under 
the direction of Anthony Lewis, whose recordings of Purcell set him 
apart as a truly musical professor of music. He possesses not only a 
deep knowledge of Purcell’s music, but also what is more important— 
an innate sympathy with Purcell’s style, with its mixture of genial 
pomposity and amiable wit, of bland self-assurance combined with 
flashes of true sincerity. This disc, which is also available in a stereo 
pressing (SOL 60002) contains a group of songs from “The Tempest’, 
sung by Hervey Alan, William Herbert and Jennifer Vyvyan. In the 
splendidly descriptive “‘Arise, ye subterranean winds” Hervey Alan 
excels himself in the vigour and clarity of his interpretation, main- 
taining finely controlled intonation with no lack of drama. The 
stereo version is particularly realistic, though no directional emphasis 
is apparent. The remaining items consist of a Trumpet Sonata, never 
previously recorded; excerpts from ‘Diocletian’ and ‘The Virtuous 
Wife’, and the magnificent G minor Chacony. 

Less successful from the performance and recording angles are 
the two records made by Lewis with the Oiseau-Lyre Orchestral 
Ensemble. Excerpts from the masque in “Timon of Athens’ (another 
Shakespeare-Shadwell contrivance) are valuable in that they repre- 
sent the only recorded music from this work apart from a very early 
Decca performance by the Intimate Opera Society (LK 4036). 
Unfortunately the Oiseau-Lyre disc (OL 50029) is due to be deleted 
soon, but in spite of its defects, which include a “flat, mournful 
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trumpet”, and an alarming tendency to change pitch every now 
and then, it does demonstrate to us the fine quality of Purcell’s 
incidental music for the theatre. 

‘Come ye Sons of Art’ (Oiseau-Lyre DL 53004) is the last and 
perhaps the most characteristically Purcellian of the six odes written 
for Queen Mary, wife of William III. Margaret Ritchie, with her 
renowned technique and seventeenth-century sympathies, and 
Bruce Boyce, the possessor of a fine though occasionally unsteady 
voice, illuminate this disc through their artistry and enthusiasm. 
But there is no denying that the two counter-tenors, Alfred Deller 
and John Whitworth, steal the show. Deller begins in hesitant, off- 
colour mood, but regains his poise in time for the famous duet 
“Sound the Trumpet’. Alas, the French trumpeter is once again 
below the mark, and what should sound noble and inspiring comes 
forth in very sorry state. 

All this is put right when the scene of execution moves to 
London, as in “The Fairy Queen’ (OL 50139/41) which replaces 
Lewis’s own recording of excerpts on OL 50029 and the longer 
selection made by the Cambridge (Mass.) Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra under Daniel Pinkham (Allegro ALY 60). The Oiseau- 
Lyre ‘Fairy Queen’ is presented in a handsome album, which 
contains besides the three records of the complete opera an excellent 
note on the work by Professor Lewis. All that is lacking is a complete 
text of the opera and an indication of which artists sing which pieces. 
As there are two counter-tenors, two sopranos and two basses certain 
listeners may be confused in their endeavours to sort out the casting, 
which incidentally has been extremely well done. Two highly 
amusing pieces of character portrayal are those of Thomas Hemsley 
as the Drunken Poet and Peter Boggis as Mopsa, sung in the original 
production by “‘Mr. Pate in woman’s habit’. Peter Pears makes a 
convincing Phoebus, and his subsidiary roles of Autumn and the 
First Chinese Man are altogether admirably sung. John Whitworth, 
in his characterization of the Second Chinese Man, Secrecy and 
Summer, shows that he is well on the way to becoming a counter- 
tenor soloist of the first rank. I was enchanted by the way Trevor 
Anthony used a subtle mezza voce effect in the scene where Sleep begs 
for hushed silence; however much this wonderful passage may owe 
to Lully’s ‘Armide’ and ‘Le Triomphe de l’Amour’, there is some- 
thing exquisitely English in the expressive softness of the chords and 
(to borrow a phrase from Anton Webern) the expressive rests. The 
two sopranos, Jennifer Vyvyan and Elsie Morison, seem not so 
distinctive on the recording as they are in real life, but they both 
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sing with grace and charm, embracing a multitude of roles with 
apparent ease. It remains to praise the playing of the Boyd Neel 
Orchestra, the singing of the St. Anthony Singers, and the inspired 
harpsichordist who prefers to remain anonymous (though surely it 
must be Thurston Dart in truest fairy spirit). The actual sound of the 
recording is first-rate, and the difficult triple echoes come off 
surprisingly well. 

This recording by Anthony Lewis should become a classic. 
Another disc equally deserving of that rank is an H.M.V. recording 
of ‘Dido and Aeneas’ (ALP 1026), this time by Geraint Jones and the 
Mermaid Singers and Orchestra. The two stars are Kirsten Flagstad 
(Dido) and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Belinda, and two minor roles). 
The supporting singers are excellent, and many will remember with 
pleasure the performances of this opera given in Bernard Miles’s 
diminutive but delightful Mermaid Theatre in St. John’s Wood. 
Geraint Jones made his own very effective realization for this 
production and recording, and added music from other Purcell 
works in order to conform with a unique copy of the libretto now in 
the library of the Royal College of Music. In general, the recording 
is a little restricted in sound (perhaps faithfully reflecting the 
acoustic of the original Mermaid production), but those devotees of 
Flagstad and Schwarzkopf who enjoy hearing them in unusual roles 
will regard this disc as a very special one indeed, certainly never likely 
to be repeated. A 

A Nixa recording of the Ode to St. Cecilia of 1692 (NCL 16021) 
is based on an edition by Walter Bergmann and Michael Tippett. 
Tippett conducts the Kalmar Orchestra, the Ambrosian Singers and 
a group of highly competent soloists in a performance which is good 
enough to convince us of the worthiness of this occasional piece. In 
slight respects the edition could be improved; lilting rhythms 
whether in voices or instruments should agree, and more colour 
would have been desirable in the passages evoking instruments of 
musit. Taken as a whole, however, the performance is remarkably 
lively and the sound of soloists and combined forces equally satis- 
factory. In the neighbouring field of secular cantatas a D.G.G. 
Archive disc (APM 14059) offers ‘How pleasant is this flowery 
plain’, ‘O what a scene does entertain my sight’ and ‘Soft notes and 
gently raised’, performed by the Saltire Singers and an instrumental 
group. These are acceptable but not inspired performances; for a 
really delicious extract from a secular cantata we need look no 
farther than the Nixa record entitled ‘Music of Purcell, Jenkins and 
Locke’ (PVL 7047) made by Alfred Deller and the Leonhardt 
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Consort of Viols. There we have a striking example of Purcell’s use 
of a ground bass that is no more than a descending scale in a minor 
key: “Here let my life with as much silence slide/As Time that 
measures it does glide’’, from the cantata ‘If ever I more riches did 
desire’. The same record contains two songs from ‘The Fairy 
Queen’, the Plaint (“‘Oh! let me forever weep’) from the same 
opera, and excerpts from the Ode ‘Welcome to all the Pleasures’ and 
‘Diocletian’. Leonhardt himself contributes two Suites for harpsichord, 
and his Consort of Viols play one of the four-part fantasies. 

For a complete recording of the Fantasies we must turn to 
Archive Production, whose one disc (APM 14027) presents not only 
all the three-and four-part fantasies but also the Fantasy on One Note 
(a much over-rated composition) and the two In Nomines, which 
deserve to be heard more often. August Wenzinger’s Schola Can- 
torum Basiliensis provides the consort of viols heard in this excellent 
recording, and although he tends to dominate the ensemble at 
times, the music is smoothly played and with a pleasant tone, which 
is something of an achievement for groups which specialize in old 
instruments. Wenzinger does not ask us to endure a painful noise 
for the sake of authenticity: he phrases musically and secures from 
his group an almost impeccable ensemble. 

On the reverse of the Archive disc containing the secular cantatas 
are two anthems, ‘In Thee, O Lord, do I put my trust’ and ‘O sing 
unto the Lord’, again performed by the Saltire Singers (one each of 
soprano, alto, tenor and bass) and a German instrumental group. 
Since the latter anthem requires five verse soloists, this arrangement 
savours somewhat of penny-pinching; but even if this were not the - 
case, it is surely a grave mistake to have the chorus sections sung by 
soloists, in a studio whose resonance can do nothing to convince us of 
the ecclesiastical atmosphere demanded by such works. Almost as 
misleading is the performance on Decca LXT 2798 by the Alde- 
burgh Festival Chorus and Orchestra of ‘O Lord grant the Queen 
[sic] a long life’. The original texts have ‘“‘King”’, not ‘““Queen”’, and 
the anthem was sung at the time of (but not during) the coronation of 
James II. No mention is made of the change in the sleeve note of this 
disc. Much more accurate and moving is the Funeral Music for 
Queen Mary, played by an able group of brass and drums, with 
chorus directed by Geraint Jones (H.M.V. CLP 1128). In this 
performance the spaciousness of the Abbey is successfully suggested, 
and the high quality of the two choral items—‘Man that is born of 
woman’ and ‘Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts’—inspire 
singing of a rare beauty and accuracy of intonation. 
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Music in Medieval Britain. By Frank LI. Harrison. (‘Studies in the History 
of Music’, ed. by Egon Wellesz, Vol. I.) pp. 491. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1958, 60s.) 


This book presents a summary of widely-scattered studies relating to 
the history of music in England from the earliest beginnings to the time of 
the Reformation, and adds to that summary a useful body of new material 
which the author has collected from various chapter libraries and 
muniment rooms up and down the country. It presents, for almost the 
first time, a picture of the development of music in its only true frame: the 
liturgy of the church as it was set forth in the ‘Regularis Concordia’ and 
subsequent documents, and as it existed until Henry VIII took it upon 
himself to lean on the edifice and send it crashing to the ground. 

The very first chapter deals as is fitting with the various bodies, from 
cathedrals downwards, employing singing-men either for plainsong or 
polyphony, or training boys for the same musical ends, described as 
cantus planus, or canto diviso, intorto, fracto, crispo. The relative size of choirs 
is a matter of interest and importance, and the records brought to light 
are thus of considerable usefulness to those who wish to perform early 
polyphony in something like the correct manner. Another necessary 
preliminary appears in Chapter IT: it is a discussion of the plainsong forms 
used in the liturgy, and the books in which the chant was written. No 
medieval composer lacked this essential knowledge of the framework of 
his art, because in the majority of cases he was brought up as a member of 
a choir or community where the opus Dei was a matter of obligation 
rather than of personal choice; the composer therefore had no option but 
to base his material on the occasions and the chants that were known to 
him. Yet there was a wealth of material there, so that the medieval 
composer was both freer and yet more restricted than his present-day 
counterpart. 

The remaining chapters deal with the cultivation of polyphony from 
1100 to about 1550, with special sections to cover stylistic discussion, the 
ritual use of the organ, the composition of Mass, motet, carol, votive 
antiphon and Magnificat. Six appendices give extracts from documents 
concerning appointments of musicians and inventories of choir-books. 
Of especial aid to the scholar are the indices of musicians (a kind of 
catalogue raisonné) and of titles of all works mentioned or discussed in the 
text. There are 26 photographic reproductions of architectural, icono- 
graphical or musical subjects, and in addition a number of line-drawings 
showing the plans of medieval cathedrals. 

This is not an easy book to read, and I doubt whether it was ever 
meant to be used for continuous reading. Much of the non-musical 
material represents the kind of information most scholars keep on a file 
or in a card-index, and it is a notoriously difficult matter to translate this 
into prose. Yet the reader cannot be anything but grateful to the author 
for collecting and sifting the mass of evidence that lies before him. No 
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study of this kind can be exhaustive, however, and the musicologist 
cannot be expected to display the same grasp of historical matters as 
the trained historian. The Rolls Series, for instance, will yield many more 
references to musical activities (I am thinking of the description of music 
sung at the dedication of Ramsey Abbey, in the ‘Vita S. Oswaldi’), 
and so too will local records, such as the Lincolnshire Chantry Certificates, 
with their many references to organ playing and polyphonic singing. 
Family papers too can be of help, as are the Cely Papers which mention 
music and dancing lessons in the 1470s, and the continued use of such 
tunes as ‘O rosa bella’ and ‘Go heart, hurt with adversity’. A more human, 
even amusing account of the life of a novice (almost certainly an un- 
musical one) is enshrined in ‘Uncomly in cloystre’ (B. M. Arundel 292), 
and if this kind of evidence could have been used to break up the slightly 
monotonous account of medieval musical expenses the result would have 
been greater readability. Literary allusions can often throw into relief 
even the dullest piece of ‘‘vidge’’, as Professor Dent used to call it; we 
read of Skelton, and of ‘O lux beata Trinitas’, but only a literary man 
could tell us of Skelton’s wonderful description: ‘Counter he could 
O lux upon a potte”’. 

Harrison’s book is for the most part commendably accurate. He has 
slightly underestimated the total number of alternatim hymns by 
Shepherd (or, as he calls him, Sheppard) and has attributed Ciconia’s 
Paduan motet ‘O felix templum’ to Carmen on p. 472. In discussing the 
“Ite missa est” of Machaut’s Mass (p. 227) he refers to a melody in the 
Sarum Gradual, and the reader cannot help thinking that perhaps 
Machaut was acquainted with the Sarum use. In fact the chant is an 
extremely common one, and by no means restricted to English service- 
books. It is almost identical with the melody of Sanctus VIII in the 
‘Graduale Romanum’, which is surely the correct source to quote here. 
Possibly it would have been a good idea to make clearer the passages on 
pp. 176 and 184-85 concerning the antiphon ‘Ave gloriosa’, for this 
certainly refers to the votive antiphon or sequence ‘Ave gloriosa virginum 
regina’ which was so favoured in Scotland. There is a unique polyphonic 
setting of this text in the Scone choirbook. 

The many citations from lost books are of tremendous interest, for 
they enable us to compute what vast quantities of music are for ever lost 
to us. In some cases it is even possible to identify chants or compositions, 
as with the Aberdeen book (p. 184) giving “plasmati humani” as an 
incipit. This is doubtless the fifth invocation of ‘Kyrie cunctipotens’, 
which begins “‘plasmatis humani”’. A further point concerning Scottish 
music (p. 194) is that the Dunkeld part-books, as Harrison suspects, are 
almost entirely made up of continental repertory. In general the discussion 
of musical manuscripts is invaluable, and though it would obviously have 
been pointless to go into great detail over the Old Hall repertory, in view 
of Bukofzer’s splendid studies, it is excellent to have such a fine section on 
the Eton choirbook, on which Harrison is our outstanding authority. 
I was slightly disappointed to find no reference to polyphonic manuscripts 
at Durham, Chicago, Fountains and Westminster, but it is of course 
impossible to include everything, and we must be grateful for the mag- 
nificent coverage we have in this sound, scholarly and useful book. It 
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comes as a fitting start to a new series, and (together with Dr. Wellesz’s 
books on Byzantine music) is the most important musical work to come 
from Oxford in the last half-century. No student of music in medieval 
Britain should be without it. D. W.S. 


The Fugue in Beethoven’s Piano Music. By John V. Cockshoot. (‘Studies in 
the History of Music’ ed. by Egon Wellesz, Vol. II) pp. 212. (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, London, 1959, 32s.) 


John Cockshoot deals with Beethoven’s piano fugues in their chrono- 
logical order, preceding each analysis by a commentary upon sketches, 
documents, circumstances of composition, etc. Two introductory chapters 
survey first the teaching of counterpoint before Beethoven and then his 
own studies. Mr. Cockshoot passes from the formal exercises, the struggles 
of a supposedly non-docile pupil, to Beethoven’s far more important 
struggle to use the gnarled or withered fruits of formal study in his 
creative composition. The “supposedly” and the “‘gnarled and withered” 
are not Mr. Cockshoot’s words. They contradict opinions which he 
reserves for a final short chapter, ‘Conclusion’, but I have yet to read a 
vital book whose author ventured no judgments, and if his main under- 
taking (the commentaries and analyses) had been full of idolatry I should 
still have thought it well worth writing. Mr. Cookshoot must be a first-rate 
teacher. As he is also a persuasive one I crave space at the end of the 
review for my opposing conclusion. 

The mention of analyses may already have discredited a book which 
should be in every musician’s library, public or private. No thorough 
study of Beethoven’s fugues has been undertaken by a previous English 
writer, and most German articles on the subject laboriously present the 
obvious. Beethoven’s sketch-books are widely dispersed; if they could be 
studied in one place, or in the expensive compendium of photographs 
which can be expected sooner or later, they would still need a musician 
of Mr. Cookshoot’s intelligence and experience (including that of com- 
posing) to relate them to the published fugues and reveal the workings of 
Beethoven’s mind. When analysis begins with perception of the com- 
poser’s synthesis and enables the student to value that process, it is not 
merely defensible but desirable. The method has been used by good 
teachers at least since Morley, and if Albrechtsberger had applied it to a 
mere six of the “‘Forty-Eight” . . . but I said ‘“‘at the end of the review”. 

Not one player in a thousand studies a masterpiece mentally with the 
care he bestows upon a trifling composition of his own. The fingers play 
“by heart” what has been learnt by playing, not listening, for tape 
machines tell us how little we hear of our playing while we play. If we 
read the analysis in Tovey’s or Schenker’s edition we discover what we 
have missed. Of course ‘‘it was all there in the music’’, but that platitude 
is no safe prelude to “‘therefore I need no analysis”, unless we undertook 
the analyst’s mental study; if in fact we did, we are most likely to read the 
analysis, for we are anxious to test and share our recognitions and so 
enjoy them in retrospect. That is why, though I welcome what many of 
us have long wanted—the collection between two covers of the informa- 
tion assembled in this book—the analytical commentaries are the most 
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laudable part of Mr. Cockshoot’s work. Hundreds of analyses may have 
enlightened only their writers; Mr. Cockshoot’s will enlighten hundreds. 

Appendix A shows the finale of the Fifteen Variations with Fugue, 
Op. 35 (on the ‘Prometheus’ theme), transcribed into open score; like the 
rest of the generously used music-type this is well worth its cost. Appendix 
B collects Beethoven’s authentic and reported sayings about counterpoint 
and fugues from Kerst’s larger compilation; this material was rightly 
included though it reveals so little. Appendix C is a short commentary 
upon the state of Beethoven’s sketch-books; it completes a valuable 
testimony to the author’s industry and musicianship, presented with no 
parade of learning and no lack of acknowledgment to wider researchers. 

The review finished, may the reader’s indulgence begin by noting the 
flaw in the following argument: (i) Beethoven worked hard to master 
fugal designs in which he enshrined some of his most valued expression. 
(ii) The most valued of all fugal expression is Bach’s. (iii) Therefore 
Bach’s art fertilized Beethoven’s. (““The fugues . . . are the rich fertilization 
of the best elements of the Viennese school with those of Bach”.) If the 
true state of Bach’s knowledge in Beethoven’s time had not been clearly 
shown to English readers in Blume’s “Two Centuries of Bach’ (tr. Godman) 
we could have guessed it from Beethoven alone. Neefe boasted that his 
pupil could play some of the “‘Forty-Eight”’, which were considered to be 
works of tortuous difficulty. These and other fugues evidently awakened 
in Beethoven something far more important than perception of their 
composition. They expressed what could not be otherwise expressed. 
I blame neither Mr. Cockshoot nor anyone else for not telling us what 
Beethoven wanted to express by the vehicle of fugue, for if words could 
tell us we should no longer treasure the music. What the ‘“‘Forty-Eight” 
did not teach Beethoven was how to make fugues as diverse in character, 
and therefore in form, as were his sonatas long before he composed his 
first really expressive fugues. 

If Bach was the fertilizer why did Beethoven follow Albrechtsberger, 
whose practice was utterly opposed to Bach’s? “‘Is it allowed?” instead of 
“Does this serve my purpose better than that?”’ Because the greatest man 
of an age may be in some ways no more enlightened than his age, and if 
we have the sense to know that we also are dim, here is comfort. Although 
I use Beethoven to show students what to avoid if they are learning from 
Bach, I am no depreciator of Beethoven’s counterpoint. Beethoven’s 
depreciators have snobbish reservations about the fugues. (Beethoven to 
Holz: “To make a fugue requires no particular skill; in my study days 
I made dozens of them.”) Beethoven’s counterpoint needs neither excuse 
nor defence, and I am riled when idolaters excuse and depreciators defend 
it by saying that it is not traditional, not academic, and that Beethoven 
was an awkward pupil. Curiously enough, he was docile. Look at Rieter- 
Biedermann’s ‘Beethovens Studien” (the publication ceased at Vol.1 in 1873) 
and see the enormous number of exercises he worked in a way that shows him 
to be one of the best boys in the form. The very weakness of his counter- 
point and fugue before it became eloquent lay in its reliance on what R. O. 
Morris trounced—pundit’s music exemplified in text-books but not in works. 

Now if Bach suddenly touched Beethoven with a live coal, at what 
point did this happen? Certainly not in the superior examination fugue 
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which concludes the ‘Prometheus’ Variations. The first admirable, un- 
academic feature is the shift to subdominant at the second entry, as in the 
beautiful opening fugue of the Quartet Op. 131. (Albrechtsberger made 
Beethoven rewrite a fugue for this “‘fault.””) Would Bach have made 
entries equidistant, and drawn attention to the fact by beginning the 
third entry on root tonic? 

In all Bach’s organ fugues there is one augmentation and hardly a 
single example of cumulative stretto or inversion; many of the “‘Forty- 
Eight’”’ have none of the time-honoured devices. One may tell the man who 
has not studied Bach because he shapes subjects for all the devices, so that 
the range and character of his fugues are limited; if Bach intended a 
subject for cumulative stretti he did not intend it for interesting episodes. 
One can tell the man who has not learnt counterpoint from Bach because 
he secures no forward thrust but the tame one of overlapping phrases; 
Bach secured his from discords, of which the text-book student is as 
nervous as Beethoven was at first. (See Peter Platt in M. & L., Jan. 1948, 
for an exposition of Bach’s habit of abrogating all traditional rules about 
discord when he wished to develop a melodic pattern.) Whence the queer 
idea that the roughness of Beethoven’s counterpoint is that of discord? 
The roughness comes from the application of contrapuntal texture to a 
most un-Bachian type of melody; note for instance Beethoven’s tendency 
to begin ideas with a strong accent, and Bach’s anacrusic connective 
phrasing even if a fugue subject begins on the tactus. For an example of 
decorated harmony with contrapuntally valueless and endless free parts, 
going with a subject which Bach would not have inverted, see the tied 
quavers and metrical (not discordant) ictus of the second exposition in the 
Op. 110 fugue. How could anyone “fertilized” by Bach have proposed 
the fugue subjects of the Mass in D? 

I value the pieces I have mentioned no less than does Mr. Cockshoot. 
Whether they would have been better (7.e. expressed more) if Beethoven 
had commanded Bach’s art I cannot tell, but I doubt it. Beethoven was 
not the kind of composer to be at the top of his form when he felt past- 
mastery of his proposed ideas. Let the point be shown by analogy. An in- 
strument like the pianola could give us the notes of Beethoven’s unplayable 
last sonatas, but we prefer the imperfect performer who meets their 
challenge. We do not meet Beethoven’s personality unless we are aware of 
the human mind and will at grips with opposition. ‘““They [the fugues] 
show him to be completely the master in every degree of technique and 
emotion.” No. He was not. We cannot call his greatést work perfect. 
A species of greatness which forbade his seeking a “next” task of which 
he could be completely the master puts me among Beethoven’s thurifers. 
If I have jostled Mr. Cockshoot in the office of acolyte I am grateful to 
him for enabling me to discharge it more sincerely than ever. A.H 


Puccini: a Critical Biography. By Mosco Carner. pp. 500. (Duckworth, 
London, 1958, 70s.) 

Puccini: Keeper of the Seal. By Edward Greenfield. pp. 256. (Arrow Books, 
London, 1958, 3s. 6d.) 


The centenary of Puccini’s birth a few days before last Christmas 
hardly needed special celebration in the opera-house. For his best works 
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are in the repertory everywhere. A new critical assessment of Puccini’s 
achievement was, none the less, overdue and, so far as England is con- 
cerned, the two books under review do honour both to the occasion and 
to their authors. 

Though it is an inexpensive “paper-back’’, Edward Greenfield’s study 
of Puccini’s life and music is an original work and, in the ordinary course 
of events, might be held to meet the occasion very adequately. There is a 
good summary account of Puccini’s life followed by some perceptive 
chapters on the characteristics of Puccini’s music, which are well worth 
attention even beside Dr. Carner’s major contribution to the subject. 

For Dr. Carner’s is much more than an occasional work designed 
ad hoc—there are signs of hurry to catch the right moment for publication 
in the “Grey Arrow” book—on the contrary it is a full-length critical 
biography of the composer which will have as permanent a validity as, 
say, Francis Toye’s ‘Verdi’ or, allowing for the difference in scale, 
Newman’s ‘Wagner’. Dr. Carner has been at pains to find out in the 
original sources all that there is to be known about Puccini’s life and his 
origins. He opens with a chapter on the four generations of musicians at 
Lucca, to whom Giacomo Puccini added a more famous fifth. The most 
distinguished of these ancestors, all church composers, was the first, his 
name-sake Giacomo, born in 1712, the son of a peasant who came to 
Lucca from the Apuan mountains. 

Incidentally Dr. Carner adorns this preliminary chapter with a 
delightful account of Puccini’s birthplace, happily catching the character 
of the lovely Tuscan city which has been preserved from most of the 
encroachments of modern “civilization”? by its lofty wall, wide enough 
for a carriage-drive. At Lucca Puccini was brought up by his mother 
with a view to succeeding his dead father as organist and choirmaster of 
the cathedral of San Martino. At the Milan Conservatory where he 
completed his musical education thanks to a scholarship awarded by 
Queen Margherita, the student quickly realized that his true bent lay in 
the opera-house and not in the church. 

Dr. Carner’s full and sympathetic account of Puccini’s progress from 
poverty to world-wide fame and wealth creates in the end the same 
impression at which Mr. Greenfield also arrives, that Puccini’s was “not 
a deep character . . . nor even a particularly attractive one’. Even 
more curious is the revelation that, for all his success and for all his 
intuitive knowledge of what he needed in the way of subjects for his 
operas, Puccini’s was a rather negative personality. Beside the two 
Ricordis, father and son, beside his dominating wife, Elvira, and beside 
his librettists, Illica and Giacosa, the composer seems a rather dim figure 
by no means capable of holding the centre of the stage in life. Herein lies, 
perhaps, an explanation of Puccini’s great difficulty in making up his mind 
about the subjects for his operas and in coming firmly to grips with them 
when chosen, so that his output was comparatively small. It may account, 
too, for the covetousness which led him to intrigue for the possession of 
any libretto so soon as he heard that another composer was after it. It was 
a case of weakness and diffidence seeking to assert itself. At least, it had 
the concrete result of giving us ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘Tosca’ (not ‘La Tosca’, 
please, for Puccini dropped the article from the title of Sardou’s play). 
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In the second of the three parts of his book Dr. Carner considers 
Puccini as artist. Here his chapters on the esthetics of Italian opera in 
general and on Puccini’s dramaturgy and musical style are of the utmost 
value. Between them comes an analysis of Puccini’s artistic personality, 
whose result is more debatable. The author was schooled in the Vienna 
of Siegmund Freud and made a study of psycho-analysis. His application 
of the method to Puccini produces the answer that the composer suffered 
from a mother-fixation, which led him to visit his feelings of “guilt” upon 
the unfortunate heroines of his operas and to choose for his extra-marital 
adventures girls of the lower class. But is the last wholly true? In view 
of what is said on p. 153, it would appear not so. Moreover, a conclu- 
sion which is, anyhow, based upon hypothetical premises can itself be 
no more than a hypothesis. And there is more than a suggestion of 
speciousness in the handling of the evidence, which topples into absurdity 
when Dr. Carner calls to witness the Italian setting and/or origin of 
Puccini’s last three operas (‘Suor Angelica’, ‘Gianni Schicchi’ and 
“Turandot’, which, for ali that it is based on Gozzi’s comedy, is surely 
the most exotic in style), and deduces therefrom that Puccini, having passed 
the climacteric, “now returns to the Mother-land, the symbolic significance 
of which is manifest—a partial reconciliation with the mother-image”. 
This would be more convincing if we had any evidence that Puccini 
thought of Italy as his “‘mother-country” and not, as would seem natural, 
his patria. 

Is there not a simpler explanation of Puccini’s choice and handling of 
his subjects? He was very much a man of his time and a man of no great 
intellectual capacity or cultural interests. The kind of drama that appealed 
to him was that which was successful in the commercial theatre of his day. 
The admirably effective (theatrically speaking) plays of Sardou, the 
extremely popular though deplorably novellettish melodramas of David 
Belasco, and the alternating thrills and sentimentalities of the ‘Grand 
Guignol” (not the real, horrible thing in Montmartre, but the more 
sophisticated version of it dished up to west-end audiences in London) 
which had such a vogue just before the “Trittico’ was composed. Puccini 
followed, on a lower plane, the example of Verdi who seized upon the 
popular successes of Victor Hugo and Dumas, before proceeding to the 
higher flights of Schiller and Shakespeare (whom he did, none the less, 
essay in his early period). Unlike Verdi, Puccini was incapable of ex- 
pressing sublime and noble ideals. He was not merely not interested in 
the “‘political’’ background of Sardou’s ‘La Tosca’, which in the opera is 
reduced to a minimum; he was unable to match the little that is left, for 
instance Cavaradossi’s patriotic outburst at the news of Napoleon’s 
victory, with anything but the hollowest music. And, though he did not 
live to complete it and might have been able to lift it on to a higher 
emotional plane, what he wrote of the final duet in “Turandot’ is hardly 
worthy of the situation as he imagined it. He rarely attempted what 
he could not turn to good account, for he knew his limitations, which 
Dr. Carner well defines when he describes Puccini as “an unsurpassed 
master on his own and most characteristic level, which is where erotic 
passion, sensuality, tenderness, pathos and despair meet and fuse”’. 

What raises Puccini’s operas above their lowly origins in Sardou and 
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Belasco is his sheer musicianship. He could assimilate influences from 
other composers without ever surrendering his own musical personality. 
In this, though in nothing else, he bears some resemblance to Mozart. 
In the third part of his book Dr. Carner, having already examined the 
general character of Puccini’s musical style, subjects his operas (and also 
his other, mostly juvenile compositions) to a thorough analysis, dealing 
alsc at length with the origins of the librettos. Here Dr. Carner’s own 
musicianship shines bright and his practical experience in the opera- 
house enables him to appreciate to the full Puccini’s exceptional ability 
as a musical dramatist. To these chapters are appended summaries of the 
opera-plots. Indeed, this is a most complete book, well furnished with 
illustrations, pictorial and musical, references to original sources, 
bibliography and index. 

Finally Dr. Carner is to be congratulated on his mastery of idiomatic 
English—an appallingly difficult language for a foreigner to acquire. 
His writing is singularly free from technical jargon, and if his metaphors 
occasionally go astray, as when he writes of “sharpening the antennae’”’, 
the fault is due rather to natural exuberance than to ignorance of the 
language. In a singularly accurate text a few slips and misprints may be 
noted for future correction. The villainous Barnaba of Ponchielli’s 
‘La Gioconda’ appears as Barbara on p. 331, and Larkens, one of the 
miners in “La Fanciulla del West’, is misspelt on p. 394. And some gremlin 
has upset the chronology of Catalani’s operas on pp. 28 and 31. All but 
one of the dates given are wrong and ‘Elda’ not ‘Edmea’ was his first 
opera. These are insignificant faults in a splendid book which will long 
remain the definitive work on Puccini. D. H. 


Carolan: the Life, Times and Music of an Irish Harper. By Donal O’Sullivan. 
2 Vols. Vol. I: The Life and Times and The Music. pp. 285; Vol. II: 
The Notes to the Tunes and The Memoirs of Arthur O'Neill. pp. 183. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1958, 84s.) 


Who wrote the tune of ‘The Arethusa’ ? “Trad.” say the song-books, 
but they are wrong. It was composed by Toirdhealbhach O Cearbhallain 
—Terence Carolan, the blind Irish harper. More than two hundred of his 
tunes survive. Three of them were set by Beethoven, most of them are 
very fine, and a complete edition of them is included in Donal O’Sullivan’s 
monumental study. 


Born in 1670, Carolan lost his sight through the smallpox when he 
was still only a youth. Like many others so afflicted—Ochsenkun, 
Schlick, Cabezén, Stanley, Wolstenholme, Hollins—he spent his life in 
music. Burney tells us how Carolan composed his music “upon the 
buttons of his coat, making them the representatives of the lines and 


spaces”. Ochsenkun’s proud motto was “I have God for eyes”’; “‘my eyes 
are transplanted into my ears”, said Carolan. 


No better nor more realistic idea [writes the author] of the kind of life led by 
men like Carolan can be given than by the first-hand account of his own life provided 
by Arthur O’Neill, here printed in volume II. But Carolan, unlike O’Neill, was a 
famous composer as well as an executant and so would have cut a greater figure in 
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his day. That figure has too often been romanticized in directions which are not 
justified by the facts, but the truth is surely romantic enough: the picture of two 
men on horseback, one a blind harper, the other his guide carrying his harp, 
plodding along the bad roads of Ireland in most weathers and at all seasons of the 
year, sometimes benighted at inhospitable spots but eventually reaching a destina- 
tion where, in the nature of things, their coming was often unexpected, but where a 
welcome awaited them from lovers of music and song, so that there was a certain 
joy at their arrival. . . . So far as the gentry were concerned, the harp was the 
principal musical instrument. The harpers were a numerous class and they were 
entertained as guests at the Big Houses, playing their repertoire of Irish airs and 
occasionally taking pupils. They were much in request on special occasions, such as 
weddings and funerals, and received in return that lavish hospitality for which 
Ireland has always been famous. 


Such men were not ignorant beggars, but the proud heirs of an 
exeedingly ancient tradition. Carolan himself was known and admired 
by men such as Dean Swift and Dr. Delany, perhaps even by Geminiani. 
His memory, quickness of wit and skill in extemporizing verse were pro- 
digious, his capacity for food and drink astounding, his knowledge of 
family histories Homeric in its scope and precision. 

Blind Homer, indeed, may have been just such a bard as Carolan, 
though perhaps of a somewhat gloomier disposition, and it is from the 
traditions of classical Greece that the skills of the Irish harpers seem ulti- 
mately to have derived. Twenty years ago the Irish Texts Society pub- 
lished the eighth- or ninth-century “Book of the Taking of Ireland’, which 
in its turn demonstrably draws upon Hispano-Greek sources of an earlier 
date. This tells us that ‘‘Iafeth mac Nae, is e ra Seind cruit & organ ar tus 
far ndilinn’”—“‘Japhet, son of Noah, was the first to sound harp and 
organ after the Flood’”—and goes on to relate how Japhet’s sons founded 
Greece, Spain and Ireland. Such postdiluvian ragbags we may find hard 
to take seriously, until we discover that Irish harp tablature of the 
sixteenth century used symbols unmistakably deriving from the Greek 
notation for the cithara (a word which is the direct ancestor of the Irish 
word “cruit” for the harp); that the oldest style of Irish harp music is 
pure heterophony of the kind described by late Greek theorists, and still 
used in the Balkans; that keening (the singing of extempore dirges and 
rhymed panegyrics at funerals) is to-day found only in Ireland and in 
such remote parts of Greece as the Mani; that close analogues to the 
traditional costume of the harpists—the “‘Cauthack’’ dress of beaten 
rushes and the “‘Barrad” sugar-loaf cap—may be seen worn by harpists 
depicted on the bas-reliefs of Asia Minor; that during the six hundred 
years from Giraldus Cambrensis to the Irish harp’s extinction, no change 
took place in the instrument’s shape, tuning or playing technique; and 
that the history of the “cruit’”” may be traced back seven hundred years 
before the time of Giraldus, in Irish and Irish-Latin poetry. 

What of the harp itself, this instrument with such an awe-inspiring 
historical perspective as its background? The shape of the Irish harp is 
familiar enough, with its curved fore-pillar of bog-oak and its soundboard 
of red sallow. Its thirty brass strings ran diatonically from C to d’’’, much 
like the native harp in the Paraguay of our own time. In this scale the 
low F was missing altogether, and g was a pair of unison strings called 
“the sisters”, marking the boundary between melody and accompani- 
ment; the F’s were usually sharp but, for certain modes, might be made 
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natural. Bunting, the famous Irish musical scholar of the early nineteenth 
century, was present at the Belfast Meeting of 1792 as the official recorder 
of tunes, and from his book of 1840 we may learn something of the ancient 
manner of playing, as represented by a younger contemporary of Carolan’s, 
Denis Hempson. Hempson was born, writes Bunting, 


shortly after Carolan, in the year 1695. He had been in Carolan’s company when a 
youth, but never took pleasure in playing his compositions. The pieces which he 
delighted to perform were unmixed with modern refinements, which he seemed 
studiously to avoid; confining himself chiefly to the most antiquated of those strains 
which have long survived the memory of their composers, and even a knowledge 
of the ages that produced them. Hempson was the only one of the harpers at the 
Belfast Meeting, in 1792, who literally played the harp with long crooked nails, 
as described by the old writers. In playing, he caught the string between the flesh 
and the nail; not like the other harpers of his day, who pulled it by the fleshy part 
of the finger alone. He had an admirable method of playing Staccato and Legato, in 
which he could run through rapid divisions in an astonishing style. . . . The 
intricacy and peculiarity of his playing often amazed the Editor [Bunting], who 
could not avoid perceiving in it vestiges of a noble system of practice, that had 
existed for many centuries. . . . 


Bunting also stressed his surprise at the fast tempi chosen by the harpers, 
and the “‘spirited, lively, and energetic” character of their playing. 

The last of the great harpers died 140 years ago, and this centuries-old 
tradition was extinguished for ever. But we can discern something of its 
strength and peculiar beauties from Bunting’s published books on the 
harpers and their music, from his unpublished note-books (edited in their 
entirety by Dr. O’Sullivan for the Irish Folk Song Society between 1927 and 
1939), and from this admirable new memoir of Carolan, with its portraits, 
maps, facsimiles, bibliographies, indexes and—above all— music. 

The twenty-nine chapters of the first volume discuss in minute detail 
Carolan’s life, his patrons, his “‘flyting’’ with MacCabe, his friendships 
with the poets and writers of his day, the sources of the tunes and of the 
poems associated with them, Carolan’s indebtedness to Corelli and 
Geminiani, and other topics. One hundred and twenty pages of Carolan’s 
tunes conclude the volume. Volume two consists mainly of Dr. O’Sullivan’s 
exhaustive comments on the original tunes—their sources, the identities 
of their dedicatees, their poems, and so on. The volume ends with the 
fascinating autobiography of Arthur O’Neill (1734-1818), the last of the 
great harpers. Dr. O’Sullivan’s publishers have served him well. The 
volumes are beautifully printed and bound, and Carolan’s tunes have been 
elegantly engraved. Of the author’s work as a whole it seems to me 
impossible to speak too highly. He has written with love and profound 
understanding, he has drawn on a lifetime’s knowledge of Ireland’s music, 
people and languages, he has presented a vast mass of information in the 
most orderly fashion, and he has shown the artificiality of much of our 
thinking about folk music, as opposed to art music. Music is a single 
commonwealth, whose members include Carolan as well as Corelli, 
O’Neill as well as Schubert, calypso as well as concerto, lament as well 
as Lied. 

One or two small criticisms of detail may be made. For instance, since 
we know the customary tunings of the Irish harp, it would have been 
advantageous to present all Carolan’s tunes in the keys of their probable 
composition, rather than in the curious tonalities chosen by various 
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collectors for their note-books. Such transpositions would have given a 
clearer picture of the structure and logic of the tunes, and of their possible 
connections with the famous “twenty-four measures” (i.e. harmonic 
grounds) of Welsh harp music, which stem in their turn from Irish teach- 
ing. Some of the tunes, furthermore, have been taken from a little collec- 
tion of Carolan’s music published in Dubiin during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The only known copy, regrettably imperfect and 
lacking its title-page, forms part of the Joly collection in the National 
Library of Ireland, where I was able to see it some years ago. Following 
earlier commentators, Dr. O’Sullivan has concluded that this book was 
published about 1721; but the facsimile page (Vol. I, facing p. 163: 
dust-jacket, Vol. II) and my recollections of the book lead me to 
propose that in fact it is to be identified with a collection of Carolan’s 
music thought to have been published in 1747 under the editorship of 
Carolan’s wastrel son. The calligraphic style of the title in the facsimile 
(‘““Mr. Connor”’) is highly typical of music-engraving of this period, but 
unprecedented for 1721 or thereabouts. This proposal would also over- 
come Dr. O’Sullivan’s difficulties concerning the dedicatee of another 
piece from this book (No. 33: ‘Mrs. Delany’), since Patrick Delany’s first 
marriage did not take place until 1732. 

The music in this little Dublin collection is set out on two staves, 
with treble and bass clefs, and I think it should have been so reprinted. 
Dr. O’Sullivan argues that the basses are only the work of a hack arranger, 
without giving his reasons for this belief. It seems to me that a strong case 
can be made for their being by Carolan himself (or just possibly by his 
son). Carolan was, after all, no mere tunesmith but an accomplished and 
renowned composer and player. Bunting wrote that “movements with 
wildly luxuriant basses were those to which Carolan’s genius chiefly 
inclined”, and to a man of Bunting’s time “luxuriant” still retained its 
original sense, etymologically linked with a word meaning “‘dislocated”’ or 
*‘sprained”’. The basses of the tunes in the little printed book are indeed 
dislocated—to the point of being pretty ungrammatical by all text-book 
standards—but they accord very closely with what we know of the tradi- 
tional techniques of composition used by the harpers. Dr. O’Sullivan’s 
book would have been the richer for their presence. He might also have 
made greater allowance for the generally hamfisted incompetence of the 
engraver of the 1747 volume. A last point: tune No. 192 is called 
‘Cremonea’ or ‘Craymuna’, a word which Dr. O’Sullivan concludes is 
“corrupt and meaningless” in Irish. But may not Carolan’s expressed 
admiration for Corelli and for the style of Italian violin music have led 
him to compose a piece called ‘Cremona’ in their honour? Or does the 
piece perhaps date from 1702-3, when all Ireland was singing ballads in 
praise of the Irish Brigade’s victory at Cremona in 1702, on behalf of the 
Old Pretender? 

“In an age of pallid gloom for Ireland”, concludes Dr. O’Sullivan, 
“this blind harper brought something new to his country’s music, a kind 
of puckish joyousness which before it had seemed to lack, with here and 
there a sunbeam captured from the perennial sunshine of Italy. He made 
many a noble song in praise of fair women and gallant men, now long 
dead, whose names still live in the grace and charm of these melodies.” 


T. D. 
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The Arts, Artists and Thinkers: an Inquiry into the Place of the Arts in Human 
Life. Symposium ed. by John M. Todd. pp. 345. (Longmans Green, 
London, 1958, 35s.) 


As a method of philosophical enquiry the symposium has all the 
respectability of Plato’s name to commend it. But in practice it is usually 
not only inconclusive, which does not matter, but alarmingly discursive 
and even contradictory. Attendance at such a gathering as assembled at 
Downside in 1957 to take active part in the discussions and hear at first 
hand from artists, critics and philosophers a series of papers on the place 
of the arts in human life would certainly be a stimulating experience. But 
to read the papers, excellent as many of them are, subsequently bound up 
in a single volume is baffling, if one hopes to find out from them what that 
place is. And it is still more infuriating, if having traced a precarious 
thread of unity through the contributions of speakers who appear either 
to have been inadequately briefed or given too much freedom, one 
comes upon a paper by a Jesuit from Campion Hall called ‘The Desola- 
tion of Aesthetics’, which denies that there is any common ground that 
could be called art in music, poetry and painting. It is a fine polemical 
onslaught on metaphysical idealism from the point of view of the logical 
atomism now fashionable, but Fr. Vincent Turner will not however per- 
suade every one that it is hopeless to generalize about art or that Croce 
was the first to make esthetics cardinal to a philosophical system. The 
atomists ask us to forget that mankind forged its chief intellectual weapon 
when it deduced the general from the particular and learned to think in 
universals, 

The esthetic chapters are none the less the best part of the book. 
Daniel Gulliver spoke as a singer, Mary Drage as a dancer, Alec 
Robertson as a music critic and Arnold Haskell as a ballet critic, but their 
contributions were centrifugal. A neurologist, Dr. John Marshall, con- 
tributed some information valuable to the layman on the senses, and 
there were other papers containing miscellaneous matter of interest on a 
wide range of congruent topics. The symposium suffered less, philosophi- 
cally speaking, by its Christian and Catholic presuppositions than might 
have been expected. Antonia White on the moral and Alan Pryce-Jones 
on the general freedom of literature showed where the shoe of creed 
pinches the imagination, but discussion was not bedevilled, if so ill-chosen 
a verb may serve, by the made-up mind. F. H. 


The Rational and Social Foundations of Music. By Max Weber, trans. & ed. 
by Don Martindale, Johannes Riedel & Gertrude Neuwirth. pp. 148. 
(Southern Illinois University Press, Carbondale, 1958, $5.75.) 


This is the first English translation to appear of Weber’s important 
essay, “Die Rationalen and Sozialen Grundlagen der Musik’, first pub- 
lished in 1921 and at the time widely read among German musicologists, 
notably those specializing in musical ethnography and ‘comparative 
musicology”. Max Weber (1864-1920) was an eminent sociologist whose 
researches extended over a wide range of subjects, such as politics, 
economy and the sociology of authority, leadership and knowledge. One 
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of his fundamental theses was the proposition that western society and art 
developed through a continuous process of rationalization, i.e. an immanent 
scientific attitude of mind which organizes means to ends in terms of 
efficiency, adequacy and appropriateness. Order, correlation, structure 
and system—these are, according to Weber, typical attributes of the 
workings of the western mind and are not to be found, in such highly 
articulate forms, in oriental thinking. In testing his theory against music, 
Weber comes to the conclusion that while music in the West responds, 
like oriental music, to religious and social needs—worship and enter- 
tainment (in the widest sense)—it nevertheless developed as it did through 
a continued application of rational and scientific thought to expressive 
aims. He sees the result of this rationalization in the appearance of 
phenomena which are, significantly, absent from the music of the oriental 
and primitive races or present there only in a rudimentary state— 
harmony, counterpoint, the tempered scale, musical notation, the growth 
of the symphony orchestra from the string quartet, the constant technical 
advancement of our musical instruments, the concert-halls and so forth. 
Weber did not live to witness the spread and final establishment of 
dodecaphony which, indeed, represents the closest-knit organization of the 
total material of sound and which, in the works of the youngest school of 
serialist composers, extends also to rhythm, dynamics and pitch. 
Weber’s essay makes difficult but highly stimulating reading, though 
some of his views on oriental music will have to be modified in the light 
of more recent researches. For the reader unfamiliar with the problems 
of musical sociology the translaters-cum-editors provide a useful Intro- 
duction, and there are comprehensive notes (Bibliography) and an 
excellent index. 


Norwegian Music: a Brief Survey. By Kristian Lange & Arne Ostvedt. 
pp. 128. (Dobson, London, 1958, 15s.) 


Our publishers’ almost total neglect of Scandinavian musical history 
and criticism is difficult to account for. A recent monograph on Franz 
Berwald by a young English scholar is available to the public only in 
a Swedish translation. A general illustrated history of the music of the 
countries that produced Grieg, Berwald, Sibelius and Carl Nielsen has 
been judged “‘too specialized” for acceptance by a major publishing 
house. Must we presume that the educated musician or-musical layman 
lacks all interest in the virile hymnody of the medieval Scandinavian 
Church that developed largely under the influence of British missionaries, 
in the cultural life of the Danish Renaissance court that attracted John 
Dowland to its service, in the growth of a school of lyric song remarkable 
alike for its fertility and for its sensitiveness to literature, in outstanding 
figures in twentieth-century music like Fartein Valen and Hilding 
Rosenberg? 

Those of us who deplore this gap in the musician’s library must 
welcome any serious attempt to fill even a small part of it. The present 
‘brief survey” is mainly a factual account of Norwegian music since 
Grieg, though there are introductory chapters on folk music, on early 
nineteenth-century composers, on Grieg himself, and on some of his con- 
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temporaries and immediate successors. There is useful information 
about Grieg’s nationalist forerunners, though the part played by 
L. M. Lindeman in the formation of a common Scandinavian romantic 
style scarcely receives due recognition. The chapter on folk music contains 
some obscurities arising from the mistranslation of Norwegian technical 
terms such as “augmented quarter tone” for “‘augmented fourth’’; it is 
nevertheless an important chapter in relation to the second half of the 
book, since a great deal of modern Norwegian composition is probably 
unique in western Europe in its continued preoccupation with folk-music 
idioms. It is understandable that the modern Norwegian composer, 
seeking roots in the past and unable to find them in the seventeenth 
century like the Dane or in the eighteenth like the Swede, should hold on 
firmly to a folk tradition that is still active and can now be studied 
scientifically. Thus Harald Saeverud, Klaus Egge and Geirr Tveitt draw 
many of their ideas from the scales, harmonies and ornamentation of the 
Hardanger fiddle tunes, and Eivind Groven has invented an electronic 
organ for playing in the untempered scale used by folk musicians. 

The chief defect of this unpretentious book lies in the authors’ apparent 
reluctance to enter the field of critical assessment. The reader without 
access to scores is at a loss to discriminate among the many composers 
listed except for the few like Valen and Saeverud whose range and styles 
are fairly well known in this country. There are only two musical illustra- 
tions, both of them in the folk music chapter and neither of them very 
illuminating. There are several plates of pictorial illustrations, but no 
bibliography, which is hardly to be wondered at in view of the dearth of 


material in English. J. H. 
The Decca Book of Ballet, ed. by David Drew. pp. 572. (Muller, London, 
1958, 63s.) 


This huge book combines pleasure and utility. It is stored with facts 
but does not ignore the claims of readability, which is unusual these days. 
So many critics have contributed articles to it that editors must have 
experienced difficulty in finding unattached reviewers. 

Except for short sections devoted to history, biographical details of 
some dancers and choreographers, and some famous ballet companies, 
the book is divided into two main sections: (a) ballets to specially com- 
posed scores; (b) “‘symphonic”’ ballets, etc. The editor justifies the 
classification in his preface, but to my mind it has proved not a very 
satisfactory division. Under (a) appear such ballets as ‘Pineapple Poll’ and 
‘The Lady and the Fool’, in which the music of Sullivan and Verdi, 
composed for quite different purposes, has been arranged, re-orchestrated, 
speeded up and telescoped to make a balletomane’s holiday. Similarly, 
under (b) appear ballets to music that cannot possibly be regarded as 
symphonic. 

Where composers have written a number of ballets, the story and 
analysis of their individual works are preceded by a general discussion of 
their careers and personalities, musical and otherwise. Probably the best 
of these general discussions is that devoted to Stravinsky by the editor, 
David Drew. Its one fault is too unquestioning an acceptance of 
Stravinsky’s point of view. He berates those who maintain that much of 
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Stravinsky’s later work lacks emotion, and quotes approvingly Stravinsky 
on the conflict between Apollonian and Dionysian principles. But if the 
general public and many not unsympathetic critics find Stravinsky’s 
later music emotionless, there must be a reason for such an opinion. One 
reason is undoubtedly Stravinsky’s own obiter dicta on the subject in 
‘Chronicle of My Life’ and ‘Poetics of Music’; the other is that many of 
his scores are deficient in feeling. Stravinsky has quoted with approval 
Mallarmé’s contention that poetry is not made with ideas but with words, 
and therefore music is made with notes and not with ideas or emotions. 
What a half-truth this is is shown in the letters of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (a difficult and fashionable poet). 

The only present-day Soviet dancer to receive the honour of a bio- 
graphy is Ulanova. This surely betrays a wrong scale of values. Even if 
one missed the visit to London of the Bolshoi Ballet, remembrance of the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘Giselle’ films would suggest at once that other 
Soviet dancers demand treatment in such a book as this. To take a single 
instance: Nicolai Fadeyechev. I feel he is far superior to many of the male 
dancers whose life-stories are here retailed for our delectation. There is a 
curious reluctance rife in this country at the moment to admit the 
superiority of the Soviet dancers. My own recent experiences of ballet in 


this country suggest that it badly needs strong, outspoken criticism. 
S. B. 


Die Reihe. No. 2: Anton Webern, ed. by Herbert Eimert &° Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. English Edition. pp. 100. (Presser, Bryn Mawr, Penn.; 
Universal Edition, London, 1958, 19s. 6d.) 


This is a slightly disappointing issue. There are two sections, one 
headed “‘biographical’’, the other “analytical”. The chief interest of the 
first section is in the letters, though there is little in them that sheds much 
light on the music. A letter to Scherchen about the orchestration of the 
Bach Fugue is the kind of thing that there might well have been more of. 
There is not much else here that is really about Webern. 

In the analytical section there is a readable, polemical essay by 
Herbert Eimert, followed by a sincere and moving one by Stockhausen 
about his first encounter with Webern’s music, a lively, pithy and elegant 
one by Boulez, some observations on the relationship of Webern and 
Schoenberg, by Heinz-Klaus Metzger, an essay on the nature of Webern’s 
chromaticism by Henri Pousseur, and some interesting random technical 
notes by Christian Wolff. Most of this is fairly tough going, and the rest, 
about forty pages of close analysis, by various authors, of several passages 
and movements in Webern’s work, is tougher still. Stockhausen’s chapter 
on part of the string Quartet Op. 28 is the most communicative in relating 
the analytical findings to the musical impression received. The articles 
have been brilliantly translated from the German, the biographical ones 
by Eric Smith, the analytical ones by Leo Black. C. M. 


La Musique Belge contemporaine. By Robert Wangermee. (Collection ‘Notre 
Passé’) pp. 150. (La Renaissance du Livre, Brussels, 1959.) 


To insert into a series bearing the general title ‘““Our past” a volume 
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entitled ‘Contemporary Belgian Music’ might appear to be some esoteric 
leg-pull worthy of Satie at his most arch. As it happens this is a serious 
enquiry into the position of the composer now working in Belgium, an 
interesting and on the whole lucid study which, though primarily based 
on the methods and creative activities of certain musicians in Belgium, 
has pari passu considerable applicability to our own problems. The author, 
a lecturer in the University of Brussels, writes sensibly and persuasively, 
and has many things to say that are worth the attention of anyone 
interested in, for instance, the relative values of the ivory-tower disciples 
and the get-together-with-the-boys apostles, or the incidence of foreign 
ways upon a native art and its effect in watering down an otherwise strong 
native brew; Belgium like Holland is particularly vulnerable to outside 
influences, and this book details the effects of the latest thing from Paris 
or Vienna upon the young creative musicians of Brussels and Antwerp. 
The author reaches his youngest composers after having shown the lie 
of the land, the musical surroundings that have provided them with 
whatever opportunities they have been able to turn to account, in the 
hazards of creative work. The book starts with an outstanding example 
of the enthusiastic amateur who leads the van in introducing the public, 
often against its will, to what is new and who becomes a powerful arbiter 
of taste, in this case Paul Collaer to whom, on the evidence of this book, 
contemporary music in Belgium owes much. With such an energizer is 
needed, as a balance of securely founded expert knowledge, your inspired 
teacher; and in Paul Gilson he was available at the right moment. The 
author then describes the group of “‘Synthesists’” who appeared in 1925 
with Gilson as their focal point. The curious case of André Souris is 
then dealt with, a man of talent who has the strange and disconcerting 
ability to move from one school to another, from one type of craftsman- 
ship to another, always eager to try out the latest fashion, which at the 
moment is the twelve-note row, where Souris seems at present to find 
stability. Two solitary composers, Absil and Chevreuille, and a large 
collection of still younger men and women complete the survey, bringing 
it up to date. The author calls the present state of things in Belgian 
creative music a Tower of Babel, where followers of Debussy, Ravel, 
Stravinsky, Barték and Webern strive to be heard above the din. As he 
truly observes, Belgium is not alone in indulging in this peculiar 
excitement. S. G. 


La Notion d’arabesque chez Debussy. By Frangoise Gervais. (‘La Revue 
Musicale’, No. 241.) pp. 23. (Richard-Masse, Paris, 1958, Fr. 600.) 


Dr. Gervais’s brochure is chiefly interesting for the light it throws on 
Debussy’s conception of melody and the importance he attached to pure 
“line”. It has often been assumed that, in view of the strongly “harmonic” 
character of his music and the important part played in it by “chords”, 
his musical thinking was mainly on “vertical” lines. Dr. Gervais is con- 
cerned to show that what he appreciated most in the music of the old 
masters was, on the contrary, the free play of the separate voices tracing 
“arabesques’—‘‘divine” in the case of Palestrina, Lassus, etc., and 
“adorable” or “capricious” in the music of Bach. In the latter, what 
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especially pleased him was the “mouvement paralléle de plusieurs lignes, 
dont la rencontre, soit fortuite, soit unanime, sollicite l’émotion’’. Debussy, 
in fact, though in no sense a contrapuntist in the accepted or academic 
sense of the word, undoubtedly had a feeling for free counterpoint—.e. the 
interplay of “lines” and “curves” as essential ingredients of any valid 
polyphony. He did not hesitate, it is true, to speak of counterpoint as “‘the 
most repellent thing in music’’, yet he admired enormously the way in 
which what he called the “‘science énorme du contrepoint”’ of such 1nasters 
as Palestrina or Lassus (whose music he heard for the first time in Rome 
during his student days) could be made to produce enchanting effects 
through “‘the interplay of melodic designs” which reminded him of the 
patterns found in “old illuminated missals’’. 

An interest in pure “line”, as Dr. Gervais points out, is characteristic 
of an anti-Romantic outlook, so that it is not surprising to find it in 
Debussy. In this connection, a remark he made in one of his critical 
articles is singularly revealing: ““Dans la musique de Bach ce n’est pas le 
caractére de la mélodie qui émeut, c’est sa courbe”’. For Debussy, then, 
as for Ingres (“la ligne... c’est tout... c’est l’art tout entier”) 
“line” was all-important. And the author, with the aid of some well- 
chosen illustrations, shows how Debussy’s melodic line can be in essence 
either monodic or harmonic—either independent of the accompanying 
harmony, or actually determining its progressions, which then become 
melodic in themselves. 

As to the meaning to be attached to the word “‘arabesque’’, Dr. Gervais 
suggests, and I think rightly, that Debussy’s conception was nearer to the 
Arabic ideal of a non-figurative pure pattern than, say, Schumann’s, since 
to the latter (the first composer, incidentally, to use the term in music) it 
probably had a literary, rather than a purely abstract connotation, and 
carried with it a suggestion of romantic fantasy @ Ja Hoffmann, or 4 la 
Edgar Allan Poe (who, it will be remembered, called one of his collections 
of stories “Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque’). Just as for the Sym- 
bolists, especially Mallarmé, what mattered most was the “musique du 
vers’ —the placing and sound of words quite apart from their precise 
meaning—so for Debussy it was the linear aspect of music that seemed of 
primary importance. This, at least, is Dr. Geryais’s conclusion and the 
theme of her very intelligent and concise littlestudy, which she sums up 
in the last sentence as follows: ““May we not, then, affirm that Debussy, 
more than any other [composer] of his time, has cultivated and restored 
to music that element of pure beauty which he so much admired in the 
works of the old masters and to which he himself gave the name of ‘the 
divine arabesque’?” R. H. M. 


Avec Strawinsky. By Igor Stravinsky, Robert Craft, Pierre Boulez & 
Kartheinz~ Stockhausen. pp. 216. (Editions du Rocher, Monaco, 
1958, Fr. 2,500.) 


“Avec” in the title of this book suggests an intimate view of 
Stravinsky’s mind or musical personality hardly reached in the inter- 
view conducted by Robert Craft, a wide-ranging set of questions and 
answers set out in the form of a catechism. Stravinsky’s answers, often 
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laconic, are illuminating chiefly by reason of their cryptic qualities. 
Sometimes we are required to make do with nothing more than a 
tantalizing riddle. Composition has no further use for harmony; music 
must henceforth rely on rhythm and “the structure of intervals”. Yet, 
in Alice-in-Wonderland fashion, the opposite is also true: “I listen 
harmonically and I compose as I have always done”. We see a musical 
mind inspired by abstract cerebration (“‘Long before a musical idea takes 
shape I begin by establishing rhythmic connections between the in- 
tervals”); Stravinsky’s admiration for his young contemporaries, 
Karlheinz Stockhausen and Pierre Boulez, particularly the latter’s ‘Le 
Marteau sans maitre’ (“an achievement that cannot be recognized for 
a long time’’); for a handful of the works of Schoenberg, excluding, 
however, his expressionist works and his last tonal works (“‘as boring as 
Reger and César Franck’”’); an interest in electronic music, chiefly in the 
means of its notation; and something more than admiration for Berg and 
Webern (“‘two great musicians, two pure spirits, the two chosen ones”). 

Elsewhere tolerance in Stravinsky’s musical philosophy is not con- 
spicuous. Bartdk’s passion for Hungarian folk music, admitted to be 
moving and genuine, is nevertheless deplored. Sledge-hammer criticism 
is aimed at Richard Strauss. The music of his operas is “‘poor and vulgar, 
it can have no interest for a musician to-day. I should like to see all 
Strauss’s operas in a purgatory where punishment awaits triumphant 
banality”. Nor, to judge by some surprisingly casual remarks on 
Mussorgsky, is there much evidence of an underlying musical humanity. 
Sweeping diatribes are directed against conductors. They are “‘sterile”’, 
their careers are built on romantic works, their reputations are killed by 
the classical repertory. As an interpreter himself: “I probably know a 
thousand times better than anyone else how to conduct my own music’’. 
(Not always: I have not seen it contradicted, though it has twice been 
published, that at both the rehearsals and the first performance, under 
Stravinsky’s direction, of ‘Les Noces’ the composer was apparently 
oblivious of the fact that all the singers were singing their parts a third 
too high or a fourth too low.) 

On earlier composers Stravinsky seems radically to have changed his 
views over the years, understandably of course, and not more surprisingly 
than the way in which some of his admirers have themselves felt com- 
pelled to change their views. Yet certain of his critical somersaults would 
benefit from elucidation. Referring to the disparaging remarks on 
Beethoven’s late quartets which he made to Marcel Proust in 1922, 
Stravinsky says that he would certainly have subscribed to Proust’s 
admiration for them had this writer’s attitude not represented “a literary 
pose rather than a musical judgment”. In his memoirs, ‘Old Friends’, 
Clive Bell allows a different interpretation to be put on this episode. The 
— was a gathering following an evening at the Russian Ballet. 

roust 


was given a chair on his host’s left, and found himself next Stravinsky to whom, in 
his polite way, he tried to make himself agreeable. “Doubtless you admire 
Beethoven”, he began. “I detest Beethoven” was all he got for an answer. “But, 
cher maitre, surely those late sonatas and quartets?” ‘‘Pire que les autres’’, growled 
Stravinsky. 
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In 1945, in Stravinsky’s Harvard lectures, Beethoven is referred to as 
‘this admirable deaf composer”’. 

In the critical sections the experimenter in electronic music, Karlheinz 
Stockhausen, proclaims his faith in the religious aspects of Stravinsky’s 
music. Pierre Boulez sees Stravinsky as a modern d’Annunzio, if I am 
not mistaken, a man of action defying his haggling critics. Robert Craft 
contributes analyses of twelve of Stravinsky’s works including the early 
cantata ‘Le Roi des étoiles’, where, however, he fails to see a point raised 
by Debussy to whom it is dedicated. Debussy’s allusion to a performance 
of this cantata, “‘in Sirius or Aldebaran and not in the vortex of our more 
modest planet”, does not signify his appreciation of its other-worldly 
qualities; it is meant to convey his alarm at the deterioration of the 
contemporary musical world. (The same allusion occurs elsewhere in 
Debussy’s correspondence of this period, in regard to another work.) 
Finally, there are some enlightening glimpses in three series of hitherto 
unpublished letters to Stravinsky from Debussy, Ravel and Erik Satie, 
written between 1912 and 1922. “N’étes-vous pas le Grand Stravinsky? 
Je ne suis que le petit Erik Satie’, writes this quaint comedian. Ravel 
prepares for his guest from the Diaghilev ballet ‘‘a Persian room with 
Genoese antimaccassars, Japanese prints, Chinese toys and a mechanical 
nightingale”. Debussy, in a letter of 1912, is ecstatic in praise of 
‘Petrushka’, but in regard to a passage in the first scene draws a com- 
parison with Wagner—II y a des suretés orchestrales que je n’ai ren- 
contrées que dans ‘Parsifal’ ”’—which his correspondent could hardly 
have relished. On ‘Le Sacre’ Debussy’s feelings were more openly 
expressed to others. In a letter to Stravinsky he prevaricates: “Cela me 
hante comme un beau cauchemar”’. 

A ramshackle assortment of memoirs and criticism, but frequently 
illuminating. When you put the book down there emerges a clear enough 
indication of a certain arbitrary force in Stravinsky’s musical character— 
arbitrary and also ruthless. Ruthlessness, in judgment and outlook, is not 
altogether unacceptable in unsettled periods; and it is easy enough to 
submit, in these circumstances, to Stravinsky’s dominating personality. 
Emerging from this domination, I have found it interesting to read 
the impressions of Stravinsky in the ‘Diaries’ of Romain Rolland. 
The two musicians, each dedicated to a European musical conquest, 
though by different means and certainly for utterly different ends, met 
frequently during the first world war. “Dictatorial, violent, implacable” 
are the words used by Rolland. “Intelligent and alive, however, but 
within the shaft of light from his lighthouse—a trenchant shaft, and 
around it, complete darkness”. E. L. 


Syntagma Musicum. By Michael Praetorius. Vol. II: De Organographia 
(1619). pp. 236, pl. xlii; Vol. III: Termini Musici (1619). pp. 260. 
Facsimile Reprints ed. by Wilibald Gurlitt. (Barenreiter-Verlag, 
Cassel; Novello, London, 1958, 38s. 6d. each.) 


The worthy and prolific Michael Praetorius is better known to-day for 
his theoretical writings than for his music, although earlier reprints and 
facsimiles of ‘Syntagma Musicum’ have (as Gurlitt points out) become 
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extremely scarce in recent years. The present facsimile is therefore more 
than welcome, even though the occasionally damaged type and uneven 
inking of the original, together with a slight tendency to fuzziness in the 
offset process combine to make reading difficult. Scholars have been 
active in the cause of making Praetorius available during the last three- 
quarters of a century, beginning with Eitner’s reprint of ‘De Organo- 
graphia’, and continuing with Bernouilli’s reprint of “Termini Musici’ 
and Gurlitt’s first facsimile edition of Vol. II. In 1949 Blumenfeld made 
available a translation of the first and second parts only from this same 
volume. It may well be asked why no attention has so far been given to 
Vol. I, which deals with liturgical practice in various churches, biblical 
instruments of music, the music and instruments of ancient civilizations 
and early secular music in general. 

Professor Gurlitt, in his two postludes to the volumes, describes the 
scope of the treatise and the vast learning of Praetorius. There is no 
reference, however, to the apparently unique copy of the 1618 edition of 
Vol. III at St. Michael’s, Tenbury, discussed in the current edition of 
Grove in the article on Praetorius, as revised by H. Watkins Shaw. As in 
most facsimiles, a modern index is entirely lacking, and the reader is 
thrown back upon the original index, which gives page-references to 
things but not to people. I have repeatedly drawn attention to this habit 
of not providing proper modern indices to facsimiles, and I hope that 
within the next fifty years publishers will begin to mend their ways. It is 
not sufficient for the editor of a facsimile to write a page or two of com- 
mentary and then hand over the work to the printers. His task is to render 
useful a blunt and ancient tool, and he can do this only by sharpening his 
wits and making an exhaustive new index. The old one is full of errors, 
and takes no account of the fact that p.104 of the fascimile is mis- 
numbered 124, and so on until the end of the book. This kind of mistake 
could easily have been rectified when re-printing. 

There is no need for elaborate comment on Praetorius or his treatise, 
for its usefulness to the student of Renaissance music is incalculable. The 
information on the dimensions, construction and nature of instruments 
used during the sixteenth century, and especially the many specifications 
of organs, are a boon to the devotee of niceties in performance practice 
and to the reproducer or refurbisher of old instruments. Similarly the 
discussion of forms and styles current throughout Europe, the sections on 
notation, figured bass, voice-training and performance are indispensable 
to the historian and practitioner of music. D.W. S. 


Fuxiana. By Andreas Liess. (‘Osterreich-Reihe’, Vol. 53.) pp. 96. (Bergland 
Verlag, Vienna, $0.50.) 


Johann Joseph Fux is known to most of us only as the author of the 
first comprehensive book on “‘strict counterpoint’. His ‘Gradus ad Par- 
nassum’ is deservedly famous, for although to-day it may have been 
superseded by other studies of the stile antico, none is so clear in its pedagogic 
arrangement and in its demands on the student. As ‘Fuxiana’ shows, it 
helped most of the famous composers of the later eighteenth century to 
manipulate the contrapuntal idiom. Few of us, on the other hand, think 
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of him as a composer, yet in his own day he was well known for his operas 
and chamber music as well as a cappella church music, and at the present 
time he has in Austria something of the standing of, say, Boyce in England. 
This analogy is not altogether fortuitous, for there are several similarities 
between the careers of a minor eighteenth-century English composer and 
a minor Austrian composer working in Vienna in the first half of the 
century. Both were to some extent excluded from the fashionable musical 
world by the domination of the foreigner; both had in the end to 
assimilate a foreign style; both were destined to have their works forgotten 
when the fashion changed, except in the rather old-fashioned world of 
cathedral music. 

‘Fuxiana,’ then, is interesting in giving a good idea of the musical life 
of Vienna before the advent of Haydn. It is largely a collection of docu- 
ments concerning Fux’s life and works, and has some useful original | 
material in it. If, as a vulgarization of a larger study by the same author, | 
it suffers occasionally from a little sentimental anecdotery, it is also 
scholarly, and the documents tell their story well. The description of a 
performance of the old-style court opera ‘Costanza e fortezza’, the 
jingles of the Viennese about the foreigners and their German imitators, | 
the laughter of a later generation on hearing Fux’s operatic music are all | 
revealing. So are the comments on the ‘Gradus’ by various people, though | 
one or two of these could have been shortened, as they tend to cover the [ 
same ground. Otherwise the only annoyance to the reviewer is the 
author’s habit of italicizing the name Fux wherever it comes in the 
documents—perhaps he was hoping to spare us reading them complete. 
There are some pleasant illustrations, and altogether the book is well 
worth while. D. A. 


Zur Chronologie der Leipziger Vokalwerke 7. S. Bachs. By Alfred Diirr. pp. 162. } 
Offprint from Bach-Jahrbuch 1957. (Evangelische Verlagsanstalt 
Berlin; Barenreiter-Antiquariat, Cassel, Mk. 7.-) 


The authors of the obituary, who ought to have known what they were 
talking about, said that Bach left five annual cycles of church cantatas. — 
These were divided among members of the family. One cycle consisted of 
chorale cantatas; the parts were allotted to Anna Magdalena, who 
afterwards sold them to the St. Thomas School. In 1908, Richter was thus 
able to reconstruct this cycle substantially as it existed when Bach died; 
and there the matter rested until Dr. Diirr took it up. - 

Friedemann Bach got the scores of the chorale cantatas and the bulk | 
of the other performing material; all this is either lost or scattered. But 
Emanuel was more careful, and as his library was catalogued after his 
death, its contents are known. Dr. Diirr has sorted the catalogue out and 
finds that Emanuel had two cycles, though only half the material of each. / 
Thus, three cycles have now been reconstructed—as they existed when | 
Bach died—with some approach to completeness and certainty. There 
remain a few cantatas that can plausibly be assigned to the fourth and 
fifth cycles; but there are many gaps and uncertainties. 

Thanks to the work done by the N.B.A. editors and their collaborators 
during the last few years, far more is now known about watermarks, the 
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hands of the various people who copied parts, and variations in Bach’s 
own hand, than Spitta had any opportunity of finding out. By correlating 
this mass of fresh information with autograph dates and other chrono- 
logical fixtures, Dr. Diirr has been able to date the individual cantatas, 
and thus to show how and when the cycles were put together. 

This is, in rough outline, the subject-matter of the first 56 pages of his 
book. The rest of it is for reference, not for continuous reading; it consists 
of tables of dates, watermarks and scribes. 

The dates are startling. Many received opinions about the develop- 
ment of Bach’s Leipzig style will have to be thrown overboard, and all 
previous discussions of this subject need drastic revision. The following 
examples will show how two standard reference books are affected. 

In his chapter 34, Schweitzer followed Spitta in assigning some 
70 church cantatas to the years 1735-45. About 60 of these were in fact 
composed in 1724-26; the cycle of chorale cantatas in 1724-25. These 
latter have hitherto been dated after 1736, and it has seemed regrettable 
that Bach should have lavished “not only the last but the deepest ex- 
pression”’ of his piety on such miserable libretti. There need be no further 
difficulty on that score. 

Two or three individual cantatas are of special interest. Ever since 
Spitta it has been supposed that No. 116 (“Thou Prince of Peace’) was 
inspired by the war of 1744. As a matter of fact the cantata was written 
in November 1724 and has nothing to do with any war. In his discussion 
of No. 139 Schweitzer remarks that “‘these last cantatas” are strongly and. 
indeed excessively pictorial; but this work also dates from November 1724. 
At that time Bach was writing cantatas at the rate of one a week—which 
rather supports the idea that he resorted to pictorialism when he was hard. 
pressed. Note that the “excessive” pictorialism of the ‘Clavieriibung’, 
Part III, no longer suggests that its contents were actually composed as 
late as 1739. 

In re-reading Schweitzer with the corrected dates, it is most interesting 
to observe that his instinct for style would sometimes have led him to the 
truth, if he had been able to back it up with historical research instead of 
having to rely on Spitta. Regarding cantatas 127 and 130 as late works, he 
remarked that some of their movements are reminiscent of the first 
Leipzig period. He was right: they date from 1725 and 1724 respectively. 

Turn now to Terry’s ‘Bach’s Orchestra’. Relying on Spitta’s 
chronology, Terry made suggestions such as these: (1) that Bach neglected 
his choir to such an extent that in seven “late” cantatas he had to back 
them up with trombones; (2) that a number of “late” arias were probably 
written for the professional flautists Kirchhof and Oschatz; (3) that the 
heading Solo, in some of these flute parts, might mean that only the 
professional was to play (not the amateurs); (4) that Bach was in an 
experimental mood in 1731, since he then wrote eight cantatas with 
organ obbligati and introduced Leipzig to those unusual intruments the 
Violino Piccolo and Violoncello Piccolo. Dr. Diirr’s dates show that all 
these suggestions are highly questionable, to say the least of it. It is 
unfortunate that those who were responsible for the recent reissue of 
Terry’s book should have been so little in touch with recent German 
research that they thought it needed no revision. Dr. Diirr’s book has 
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been available in article form since June 1958; and drastic chronological 
changes were already foreshadowed in Dr. von Dadelsen’s handwriting 
study of July 1957. 

I make these remarks not to disparage Schweitzer or Terry or the 
magnificent pioneering of Spitta, but because there seems no simpler way 
of demonstrating the far-reaching importance of Dr. Diirr’s work; it will 
be some time before anyone can do so by drawing general conclusions 
from his results, for they will need a good deal of digestion. 

His book is essential not only to specialists, but also to everyone who 
ever thinks seriously about the development of Bach’s style, and to every 
writer of programme notes who wants to get his dates right. It is a first- 


rate piece of scholarship and extraordinarily readable into the bargain. 
W. E. 


Is parallelvergelijkende muziekgeschiedenis mogelijk? By Floris van der Mueren. 
pp. 182. (Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, 
Letteren en schone Kunsten van Belgié, Brussels, 1958.) 


The question propounded by Professor Floris van der Mueren of 
Ghent University is whether in the writing of the history of music it is 
possible to employ a method of parallel comparison. Such a method 
would have as its aim to link music with other arts. This is already an 
accepted technique and critical method of the main department of research 
which goes under the general name of Art History. Literature, according 
to this author, is more recalcitrant while music has only recently, 
within the last twenty-five years, we are told, been taken into account 
and even then in a meagre fashion. The author’s thesis is that the art of 
music has as much to offer as has any other art in throwing light upon the 
culture of a given period and that the historian should be aware of this 
fact. The reason for the late acceptance of music by historians of art and 
culture in general is to a large extent the suspicion of its character as a 
spiritual and thus cultural force. Music works directly upon the 
emotions, it is urged, and its terms of reference being of that nature, the 
testimony of those who have undergone its influence, so strong on the 
heart and so weak on the head, is highly suspect. There is, too, another 
reason for the neglect of music by historians and it is, as Professor van 
der Mueren points out, that the science of musicology is based on a 
terminology, the notes deployed along the stave, that must be mastered 
before the material can be used by the research student; and there are 
few historians who can read a score, though Linear B may well be within 
their scope and they be possessed of a dozen foreign tongues. Parallel 
comparison waits on a more enlightened state of mind. This book, which 
is closely reasoned and gives proof of wide learning, should convince us 
of the need for what is, after all, merely a sensible treatment of music by 
historians of art and culture and, of course, a much more sensitive 
appreciation of the other arts by musicians who can be curiously ignorant 
of any but their own one art. a 
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Varietie of Lute-Lessons. By Robert Dowland. Lithographic facsimile of the 
original 1610 edition, with an Introduction and Note on the Lute 
and Lute Tablature by Edgar Hunt. pp. 72. (Schott, London, 


1958, 30s.) 


Robert Dowland’s ‘Varietie of Lute-Lessons’ is a most important 
collection of lute music made during the instrument’s heyday. The pieces 
are not by any means “lessons” in the modern sense of being easy, but 
the volume contains a translation of the instructions for the lute by 
J. B. Besard which had appeared at Cologne in 1603. There are also some 
“other necessary obseruations belonging to the LUTE” by Robert’s father, 
John Dowland. 

Messrs. Schott have already published Mr. Hunt’s transcription of the 
music into staff notation, which is now followed by this facsimile of the 
original, where the music is, of course, in lute tablature. The present 
reprint is very slightly reduced in size, which makes a satisfactory 
foolscap format without detracting from the legibility of either music or 
written text. The reproduction is excellent, with only the smallest loss 
of definition. 

Unfortunately, the original ‘Varietie’ was not a carefully printed 
volume: many pieces do not makesense unless corrected in the light of other 
sources. There are bars omitted, repeated and reversed, besides the more 
obvious errors of notes printed a string too high or too low. The player 
needs a list of errors and corrections to make satisfactory performance 
possible. No such list is printed in this edition, nor is there any mention 
that such problems exist. 

In his Introduction Mr. Hunt gives some details about the book and 
its compiler, and states that the Dowlands came from Ireland, though the 
evidence for this is at best inconclusive. In “A Note on the Lute and 
Lute Tablature” he gives the tuning for the six main courses of strings 
and the extra basses, or “diapasons’. He gives seven pairs of these, 
descending an octave below the sixth course and tuned in octaves. Only 
four diapasons are used in the music in ‘Varietie’, and it was not until the 
second half of the seventeenth century that more were introduced. As for 
octave tuning, John Dowland says (p. 14) “. . . but amongst learned 
musitions that custome is left, as irregular to the rules of Musicke’’. 
Octave tuning tends to obscure the contrapuntal texture in this sort of 
music. Mr. Hunt also mentions the seven-course tuning, with a D below 
the sixth course G, but does not mention the eight-course instrument 
with both D and F below the sixth. This tuning is used in ‘Varietie’. 

Players of the lute will know that the alleged “shortcoming” of 
tablature, that it gives no clue to the length of a note once plucked, is 
more apparent than real. The paragraph (p. 10) ‘“‘Of Holding” gives the 
basic rules for solving this problem. 
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The publishers have produced a very good facsimile of a valuable and 
important book at a remarkably low price. Its usefulness to both scholar 
and performer would be greatly increased if a list of errors and corrections 
could be incorporated in a future edition. I. H. 


Roman, Johan Helmich, Assaggi a Violino Solo, ed. by Ingmar Bengtsson 
& Lars Frydén. (“Monumenta Musicae Svecicae’, Vol. I.) (Almqvist 
& Wiksell, Stockholm, Sw. Kr. 30.-) 


It is a pleasure to welcome the first volume in a new series of musical 
monuments published under the auspices of the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Music, by the Swedish Society for Musical Research. A special com- 
mittee headed by Professor Carl-Allan Moberg has already made plans 
for the first few volumes, which will make available the collected works of 
Roman, Berwald and Kraus, while further volumes will present virtually 
unknown compositions by Albrici, Wikmansson and members of the 
Diiben family. For many years scholars have been aware of the riches 
stored away in Swedish libraries, and just recently the music of Roman 
has been given a new lease of life by the Third Programme. The quality 
of his music, and the possibility of at least minor masterpieces in the 
residue of his own work and that of his countrymen, provide more than 
sufficient reason for the launching of the ‘Monumenta Musicae Svecicae’, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that the enterprise will meet with the success 
it deserves. 

No pains have been spared in the preparation of the first volume. The 
music has been capably edited by Ingmar Bengtsson, a lecturer in music 
at the University of Uppsala, and he has been assisted in practical matters 
by the violinist Lars Frydén. The result is a text that is not only scholarly 
but also practical, twin advantages that are being steadily adopted by 
those publications seeking escape from the senseless procedures of earlier 
volumes of monumenta, which often did little more than transplant music 
from its own personal grave into a common /osse des morts large and gloomy 
enough to deter even the slippery Colonel Chabert. The introduction to 
the volume is in both English and German, the music is clearly printed, 
and there are two facsimiles—one from the only printed copy of the 
‘Assaggio’ in G minor, the other from an autograph of the composer, 
whose neatly flowing hand leads the violinist to try his skill with the 
passage-work and multiple stops of the ‘Assaggio’ in B minor. 

This edition adds considerably to the scant repertory for solo violin 
outside the sonatas and partitas of Bach, who was nine years older than 
Roman. True, there are short pieces for unaccompanied violin by 
Westhoff, Pisendel, Biber and Geminiani, but they do not possess the 
calculated symmetry of Roman’s work, nor do they always surpass his 
technical demands. The first of Roman’s set, in G minor, begins with a 
dignified and sonorous movement using multiple stops and arpeggios, the 
probable nature of which is set forth by the editors in a short but illumin- 
ting series of examples on pp. xxiv-xxvi. Differences between the printed 
and manuscript texts of the succeeding movements are shown with 
complete clarity by giving each version its own stave. 
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Violinists will delight in investigating these six works, half-suites or 
studies though they may be. There is ample melodic interest, and a 
constant challenge to the technical resoures of bow and fingers. It would 
be interesting to hear them in concert programmes alongside Bach’s 
works for unaccompanied violin. D.W.S. 


Folk Songs of the Ukraine. By Eugenie Linieff. pp. 48 + 16. (Monticello 
College Press, Godfrey, IIl., 1958, $3.00.) 


It was Curt Sachs who firmly corrected the generally held view that 
folksong was in essence and in fact monodic: “‘not one of the continents, 
not one of the archipelagos between them lacks rudimentary forms of 
polyphony”. The term “‘heterophony”’ has had to be coined to denote 
that state of divergent unison singing which is halfway to counterpoint. 
This little volume of 18 songs collected in the Ukraine as long ago as 
1903 by means of a phonograph—a reference to a loudspeaker in Eugenie 
Linieff’s introductory account of the folk-lore behind the songs must be 
an anachronism of the translator’s perpetration—provides authentic data 
for the thesis of popular heterophony as a form of genuine folk music. 

The collector was a pioneer in the comparative study of folksong who 
went to America for a period of political exile around 1890 and ultimately 
perished in the aftermath of the Russian Revolution. This small collection 
published under American auspices is a survival from a larger collection 
which has disappeared. It is valuable for the evidence it contains of 
Russian practice at a time when the familiar complaint that modern 
industrialization was killing traditional peasant music was already being 
heard. Even if some of the comments, e.g. about modality, are to be 
accepted only with reservations, the actual material of the transcribed 
tunes (in one, two or three parts) with the Russian words underlaid, the 
separate translation of texts into English and the long introductory 
essay by Eugenie Linieff, also translated into English, is a valuable 
addition to ethno-musicology. F. H. 


Malipiero, G. F., J/ Capitan Spavento, masquerade in one act. Vocal Score. 
(Ricordi, Milan, 15s.) 

Rawsthorne, Alan, Overture ‘Hallé’. Score (facsimile). (Oxford University 
Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Mozart, Prelude in the Style of Handel (K. 399), completed and arranged 
for string orchestra by Geoffrey Bush. Score. (Augener, London, 5s.) 

Britten, Benjamin, A Boy was born, Choral Variations for men’s, women’s 
and boys’ voices with organ ad lib. (Op. 3). Revised ed., 1958. 
Vocal Score. (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Gardner, John, Seven Songs for mixed chorus and small orchestra (Op. 36). 
Vocal Score. (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 

Tardos, Béla, A Casket of Tunes (Muzsikdsldda), 6 choruses for equal voices 
(Hungarian and English words). (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 3s.) 

Stein, Leon, Trio for 3 Bh trumpets (or Bb clarinets). Score and parts. 
(Merion Music, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, $3.50.) 

Tate, Phyllis, Triptych: Prelude, Scherzo and Soliloquy for violin and piano. 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 
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Vaughan Williams, R., Ten Blake Songs for voice and oboe. (Oxford 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) 
Arnell, Richard, Fox Variations for piano (Op. 75). (Mills Music, London, 


4s.) 

Field, John, Cavatina, “‘Reviens, reviens” for piano, ed. by Kathleen Long. 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.) 

Manenti, Luigi, Toccata for piano. (Ricordi, Milan, 5s.) 

Schmidt, Franz, Fantasie und Fuge, D major, for organ. (Universal Edition, 
Vienna, Ziirich & London, 17s.) 


Captain Spavento is a terrible fellow, a hero-villain from the same 
stock as Eulenspiegel. The three scenes in Malipiero’s “‘heroic mas- 
querade” show him as the warrior, pleased enough to return with his 
life, first mockingly jilted by the girl to whom he had bragged of riches or 
death, then deftly robbing two innkeepers, then brought to the brink of 
justice. The piece is short, clearly less than half an hour long, and its 
simple story is briskly told without musical or other irrelevance. There 
are five other short singing parts. But the music itself, though here and 
there one finds a memorable phrase, seems extraordinarily empty. The 
second scene, for example, appears from the vocal score to consist wholly 
of declamation accompanied by patterns on percussion instruments, 
except for an interlude for minstrels over harmonic and rhythmic ostinati. 
An eminent musician dons a mask of modernism. The disguise is complete 
and well-sewn, but it still looks wrong. 

In his Overture to celebrate the centenary of the Hallé Orchestra’s 
foundation Rawsthorne recognized a duty to the orchestra and to the 
audience. But how does one nowadays describe music as “‘approachable” 
without hinting that it ought to be otherwise? The first bars make loud 
play with Bb and B, which as every German knows stand for Barbirolli 
and Hallé respectively. The two main themes are given out in a double 
alternation of Allegro and Lento affettuoso, the latter of a surprising, even 
dangerous length in a piece lasting only seven minutes. Emphatically it is 
not the street-corner-boy speaking. Soon after the resumed allegro a 
skittish theme enters (distantly descended from the three little maids and 
the Gladiators which begin the circus music), which is worked against the 
other two themes in gently varied colours. Just when the music appears to 
be languishing in the hands of a string quartet it picks itself up with a 
final bright vigour. It would be interesting to hear the last bars without 
the allargando, which seems to urge a pomp that is absent from the rest 
of the score. The scoring is neither extravagant (double -wood-wind) nor 
very difficult. 

The esthetic value of some of Mozart’s deliberate essays in earlier 
“learned” style is debatable, but Dr. Bush is justified in bringing into 
wider circulation this Prelude, originally written for piano as a Handelian 
“French Overture” to a suite of dances in baroque style that was never 
completed. The overture, though complete, ended on a half-close to lead 
to the succeeding Allemande in the same key. Dr. Bush has rounded it 
off so as to be usable as a separate piece. His string arrangement is skilled 
and the peroration is effective, though a perhaps easier and equally 
satisfying solution would have been to follow the historical precedent of a 
return to the tempo and dotted rhythms of the opening. 


| 
| 
| 
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A comparison of the vocal parts of the new edition of Britten’s justly 
famous piece with the original shows that with the exception of the transfer 
of a few phrases to voices having a more convenient compass all the other 
alterations have been tautenings of the structure by the elimination of 
what the mature composer evidently regarded as redundancies. Bars, 
half-bars and repeated phrases are cut here and there, although in all 
conscience the original conception would have satisfied many composers 
who have Jooked long and enviously at its technical skill and profusion of 
striking ideas. There is thus no real lessening of the demands on the size 
(S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B.) and intelligence of the choral forces (to say nothing 
of the additional boys) though as with all Britten’s choral music it is 
astonishing how much can be learnt by ear, and being learnt will stay 
in the head to be hummed on the way home from rehearsal. The main 
feature of the new edition is the optional organ accompaniment ‘“‘edited 
by Ralph Downes”. That phrase leaves the allocation of responsibility 
vague, but whoever did it made a wonderfully kind and artistic support. 
Would that Britten had not made it optional. Every proud choir will spoil 
the sound of the music by attempting to do without it, whereas even with 
every choral note in tune throughout the continuo harmony is a boon 
which the listener needs even if the choir thinks it does not. 

Perhaps the Birmingham University Special Choir, who first per- 
formed John Gardner’s ‘Seven Songs’ in 1957, would be none too pleased 
at seeing the work described as singable by ear—though that is surely 
high praise for a choral piece in a sophisticated idiom—-so let the words 
be added: “‘given skilled direction and intelligent singers”. To assess the 
inventive imagination one need look no farther than the first song, which 
treats ““Hark, hark! the lark’’ as though no one had ever heard Shakespeare 
or Schubert before. Some patient rehearsal is clearly necessary to get 
round some tricky corners of harmony and rhythm, but a good choir 
would feel it a proper price to pay for these jeux d’esprit. The work can 
also be accompanied by piano duet. 

The six tunes in Béla Tardos’s casket are set with sympathetic voice 
parts for women voices @ 3 and a 4. Though presumably original they 
use typical short rhythmic patterns frequently repeated. The terse rhyme- 
scheme and shortness of phrase must have made the English translation 
very difficult, and its occasional ungainliness increases the difficulty of 
recapturing the alien naivety of the “folky” sentiments. Be that as it 
may, the composer clearly knows what “‘comes off” vocally and he 
expresses himself in a direct and simple way with vivid colour and rhythm. 

To see a trio for three trumpets is rare, still rarer to see “three 
clarinets” printed as an alternative. This is a Prelude, Aria and Finale. 
In the nature of the case the most successful parts are the brightly chatter- 
ing chords and counterpoint of the two outer movements, which in- 
cidentally share the same subsidiary tunes. It seems rather perverse to set 
out to write an aria with, apparently, so little melodic ammunition. But 
there are some interesting rhythmic ideas, and there should be a market 
for these pieces in the ever-growing band of wind-players at school. 

Phyllis Tate is a skilled and admired composer, but in her “Triptych’ 
she has little to say, though she says it very well. The Prelude in particular 
imprisons itself in a small world of chords and intervals and only jerks 
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itself free, although with the greater eficct, in the rhythmic climax of the 
Alla polonaise. ‘Soliloquy’ is a slow movement with nice gradations of 
colour, but here again the melodic impulse is slack, and sometimes lost 
in arbitrary harmony. 

In the best of the Blake songs, such as “The Lamb’ or “The Shepherd’, 
which is unaccompanied, composer matches poet in noble simplicity, 
pregnant and moving. Vaughan Williams had a contempt for the merely 
new, and the potency of live performances of intimate music such as this 
warns one to discount the familiar phrases. 

The ‘‘Fox’”’ variations are dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Uffa Fox, and 
apparently have no theme (or other razson d’étre). But the seventh out of 
the eight is labelled “theme” and is ‘Oh dear! what can the matter be’. 
The fourth variation, ‘Nocturne’, seems to quote ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ and 
the sixth is entitled ‘Note-spinning’. Disarmed, one admires the colourful 
and dexterous writing for piano. 

There is a certain charm in the indolence and obviousness of the theme 
of John Field’s ‘Cavatina’, but thereafter the piece sadly lacks direction 
and seems a good deal too long despite Kathleen Long’s very musical 
suggestions for its performance. On the other hand Manenti’s Toccata is 
as tightly organized as one could wish, but has nothing save the excite- 
ment generated by its remorseless drive to offer the seeker after music. 

Franz Schmidt had a considerable reputation in Austria in the early 
years of this century. One could easily take this big work, dated 1924, 
see the large numbers of notes and accidentals and the considerable 
technical demands, and dismiss it with a slick remark about Reger. But 
an organist who can spend time and care on it will find it worth his while. 
There is an uneasy mixture of styles at some points, extreme chromaticism 
mingling with occasional diatonic sentimentality, and the fugue suffers 
some long interruptions, but within the extravagances there is evidence 
of a genuinely musical mind grappling hard with what it has to say. It 
is a virtuoso piece. I. K. 


Lidholm, Ingvar, Ritornello for orchestra. Full Score (facsimile repro- 
duction). (Universal Edition, Vienna, Ziirich & London, 20s.) 
Milner, Anthony, Cast wide the folding doorways of the East (Francis 
Thompson), partsong for S.A.T.B. (Universal Edition, 2s. gd.) 
Crawford, Robert, String Quartet No. 2 (Op. 8). Miniature Score. 
(Augener, London, 6s. 6d.) . 

Leighton, Kenneth, String Quartet No. 1 (Op. 32). Score (Lengnick, 
London, 7s.) 

Scott, Cyril, String Quartet No. 2. Miniature Score. (Elkin, London, ros.) 

Lutyens, Elisabeth, Valediction for clarinet and piano. (Mills Music, 
London, 7s. 6d.) 

Rochberg, George, Sonata-Fantasia for piano. (Presser, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania; Universal Edition, London, 24s.) 

Twelve Bagatelles for piano. (Presser, Bryn Mawr; Universal Edition, 

London, 153s.) 

Spinner, Leopold, Fantasy (Op. 9) for piano. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 


7s. 6d.) 
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Veretti, Antonio, L’Allegria, 7 Poems (Giuseppe Ungaretti) for voice and 
piano (Italian words). (Ricordi, Milan, 6s. 6d.) 


Ingvar Lidholm’s ‘Ritornello’ is another contribution to the still 
growing body of serial music. The composer’s orthodoxy is beyond 
cavil, and his handling of the series is on the whole stolidly conservative 
and a little self-conscious. Some licence has been allowed in the order of 
the notes in later appearances of the row, but a mathematical approach 
can be detected behind even this variation. There is something of 
Webern’s pointillisme in the scoring, but none of that composer’s feminine 
quality; indeed the mood of this ‘Ritornello’ is almost brutally masculine. 
More worthy of mention is the rhythmical ingenuity of the piece, and in 
fact much has been sacrificed to this end. The lavish use of percussion 
and the abruptness with which too many ideas are cut short produce an 
effect that jars too much for comfort, but this seems to be the composer’s 
intention. The score which is a facsimile of the composer’s manuscript is 
far from clear and in places almost illegible. 

The first thought prompted by Anthony Milner’s partsong is that far 
too little small-scale choral music is being written these days. For that 
reason alone this work is welcome, quite apart from its intrinsic merits. 
It was written in honour of Vaughan Williams’s eighty-fifth birthday and 
in its style and words which hail the arrival of spring it is indeed an 
appropriate memorial to that great man. The idiom is diatonic with 
hints of modality and impressionism, and the words’ own rhythm is the 
guiding principle behind their setting. The whole piece is unpretentious 
and highly effective, and it certainly can be commended to amateur 
choirs provided that they are not put off either what might look strange 
in the score or by Thompson’s frequently exotic diction. The remote 
modulations will need careful rehearsal to maintain pitch, but the piece 
is not unduly difficult, and as much help as possible is given to the singers 
to find their notes. In all this work will enhance Mr. Milner’s high 
reputation. 

Robert Crawford’s second string Quartet starts boldly with a canon 
at the tritone, and this sets the style. The rest of the first movement is 
hardly more settled tonally, but is held together by ground bass and more 
canon. The beginning of the second movement, which is the sort of - 
lyrical movement that was the successor to the minuet and scherzo in 
many nineteenth-century works, has firmer roots in the diatonic scale, 
but it soon abandons these for the less certain realms of polytonality. 
Even at the present time no definitive solution has been found to the 
problems posed by concurrent tonalities. The last movement is the most 
successful because, though polytonality is again prominent, there is 
enough rhythmical drive to carry it off. The tempo is allegro molto and 
the somewhat percussive scoring gives the movement a refreshing zest 
lacking in the other movements. 

Kenneth Leighton in the writer’s view has the most assured technique 
of any composer of his age. His music is marked by full confidence and 
control of his material, but it is neither facile nor mechanical. It is fair 
to say however that emotion is rarely given its head; the restraint imposed 
is in the best aristocratic tradition. Such virtues are well displayed in this 
first Quartet, but it is slightly marred by too many unassimilated traces 
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of Walton. Most noticeable are the obvious similarity between the 
expositions of the first movements of this quartet and Walton’s, and the 
use in exactly Walton’s way of a three-note figure, C—-D— Eb, as a 
motif in all three movements. The first movement is a contrast of lyrical 
lines and spiccato semiquavers, and the lyrical writing continues in the 
slow movement over ostinato accompaniments. The third movement, 
dominated by the return of allegro semiquavers, is the most individual. 

The publication of a major work by Cyril Scott is an event of great 
interest. His music, like that of his fellow-students at Frankfurt, seems 
like a voice from another world, and it is pleasant to record that that voice 
is not yet silent. The composition of the second string Quartet is not 
recent, but dates principally from the 1930s; its idiom was out of date 
even then, but that does not matter: this work represents the best of the 
Scott we all know, and neglect. There are faults: as in the first Quartet 
there is excessive parallel movement and the scoring is too thick, but it is 
more of a quartet than its predecessor and more intimate. The form has 
a looseness that would put it out of favour in many quarters to-day, but 
is just right for the overflowing richness of imagination and feeling that 
we associate with an unfortunately bygone age. 

The last five works under review are, like the first, written in the 
twelve-note idiom. Now that this manner of composition has reached its 
non plus ultra in electronic music of the Cologne school all these pieces 
seem slightly out of date. The idiom is too dependent on rules to undergo 
much modification or development, and the time will soon come, if it 
has not already come, for the dodecaphonic composer to be branded as a 
traditionalist. 

Elisabeth Lutyens’s ‘Valediction’ was written in memory of Dylan 
Thomas, but lacks depth of feeling. A certain solemnity and the use ofonly 
slow tempi in its two movements are the only mark of the occasion of its 
composition. The piece is competent and quite effective, but little more. 

George Rochberg’s ‘Sonata-Fantasia’ shows what wealth of material a 
note-row can yield. The range of invention compels admiration, as does 
the dazzling variety and ingenuity of the piano writing. Particularly 
happy are the Chopinesque melismata in the first movement, which are 
managed with a sure touch, though the composer’s true loyalties are shown 
by two quotations from the first of Schoenberg’s Op. 23 pieces. There 
are three principal movements separated by interludes, a Prologue and 
Epilogue, all following without a break. The “Twelve Bagatelles’, written 
four years earlier, are pleasant enough miniatures, but lack originality. 

Leopold Spinner’s ‘Fantasy’ is a minor tour de force. The composer is 
little concerned with complicated serial textures and ingenious effects, 
and has written a light and slightly impish piece refreshingly free from the 
earnestness that pervades much serial music. 

The accompaniments in Antonio Veretti’s little song-cycle, 
*‘L’Allegria’, are good examples of serial music put to descriptive use. 
They well underline the egotistic romanticism of Ungaretti’s poems, and 
even the rather obvious pictorial passages are successful. There is too little 
variety in the vocal line, which is definitely secco and marked by the 
unvocal angularity which serial composers so often seem to think is a 
sine qua non in a voice part. P. N.C. 


i 
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Haubenstock-Ramati, Roman, “‘Staendchen’’ sur le nom de Heinrich Strobel 
for orchestra. Score. (Universal Edition, Vienna, Ziirich & London, 
6s. gd.) 

Boulez, Pierre, Improvisation sur Mallarmé, “‘le vierge, le vivace et le bel 
aujourd’hui” for soprano, harp, vibraphone, bells and percussion. 
Score. (Universal Edition, gs. 6d.) 

Improvisation sur Mallarmé, ‘“‘une dentelle s’abolit” for soprano and g instru- 
mentalists. Score. (Universal Edition, 16s. gd.) 

Schuller, Gunther, String Quartet No. 1. Miniature Score. (Universal 
Edition, 6s. gd.) 

Nilsson, Bo, Quantitdten for piano. Facsimile reproduction. (Universal 
Edition, 5s.) 

Skalkottas, Nikos, 15 Little Variations for piano. (Universal Edition, 5s. 6d.) 


Reviewing scores of works unheard is generally an impertinence. 
Most of these works spare the reviewer that burden of conscience by 
making anything other than a factual description of the publications 
impossible. With the exception of Skalkottas the composers belong to a 
group listed by the publishers as “die musikalische avantgarde in der 
nachfolge anton weberns”. The two works by Boulez are similar in 
conception to his ‘Le Marteau sans maitre’. Both need four percussion 
players, and in addition to the three other instrumentalists required for 
‘Le vierge, etc.’, ‘Une dentelle s’abolit’ needs one player each for piano 
and celesta. Despite a change of time-signature for nearly every “bar”, 
the music is straightforward and easily comprehensible in rhythm, 
without any of the metrically irregular subdivisions of irregular sub- 
divisions, or the practically unrelatable consecutive metrical values that 
figure in some earlier works by Boulez and Stockhausen. As in Stock- 
hausen’s ‘Zeitmasse’, some note- and phrase-durations in ‘Une dentelle’ 
are dependent on a particular performer’s (in this case the singer’s) 
breath control. Some sections of this work also have a controlled, per- 
petually undulating tempo, within prescribed limits, for which special 
signs have been devised. The harmonic interest in both works is scanty, 
though slightly less so in ‘Une dentelle’, where the piano contributes 
some occasional chordal thickening to the texture. Melodically there is 
little continuity in either work outside the vocal part. The musical interest 
of the ‘‘accompaniment”’ seems to be chiefly in the “‘sonority”. What this 
is like is not for a mere score-reader to say, though the guess may be 
risked that it is rather tinkly. 

The short piece (duration three minutes) by Haubenstock-Ramati is 
scored for a similar instrumental combination to that used in ‘Une den- 
telle’, with two instead of four percussion players, plus flute, clarinet and 
a small group of strings (4, 4, 2, 2). The strings play only a few sustained 
chords for a few seconds during the second half of the piece and the wind 
instruments contribute intermittently. There appears to be slightly more 
“integration” of texture and sound here than in the Boulez, though it is 
much more tenuous than the same composer’s ‘Symphonies des timbres’, 
published last year. 

Nilsson’s piano piece is to be played as fast as possible. It is set out on 
two facing pages, the left-hand one in five “lines” of increasing length, 
to be read downwards in the ordinary way, the right-hand one in five 
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“lines” of varying length, to be read from the lowest upwards (though 
not, apparently, from right to left). Every phrase, and nearly every note, 
has a numerical dynamic marking, on a scale from 0,0 (silent depression 
of the key) to 10,5 (fff plus). In concert performance the sound should be 
amplified by a loudspeaker (or several), which at 10,5 should be turned 
up as high as possible. The other musical, or rather acoustic and metrical 
quantities in this piece are similarly organized, and it will probably have 
to wait until automation has made human pianists redundant before it 
will ever have a completely accurate performance. 

The work by Schuller has no proper place in this company. It is 
plain, old-fashioned, chordal, harmonic music, of an eclectic conservative- 
progressive kind, with a little bit of most things from Barték to Boulez. 
Sonorously placed adjacent minor seconds and major sevenths are 
prominent in the harmonic scheme. Two slow movements enclose a 
quick one. The first movement is the most Webern-like in manner, though 
much denser in texture than anything by Webern. The scherzo contains 
much virtuoso pizzicato writing, including a trill. At the beginning of the 
last movement the cellist is directed to tune his C string to A, and is 
given seven notes to play on it, only one of which, the last, is below the C. 
Immediately after playing this he has to re-tune the string to C, in about 
14 seconds, while the other instruments play a cadenza. In the cadenza, 
in which the cello joins after re-tuning, there is only one fully written-out 
part, first for the viola, then for the second violin, against which the other 
three instruments are directed to improvise freely on given groups of 
notes. It looks a very effective work, which with skilful opportunism makes 
the best of both worlds, and will probably win much admiration. 

Skalkottas’s Variations are on an eight-bar chord progression, closely 
adhered to throughout, passacaglia-fashion, in the manner of Beethoven’s 
32 Variations, though with less freedom. Despite the composer’s con- 
siderable inventiveness within these self-imposed limitations, the general 


effect is monotonous, primitive and exercise-like. C. M. 
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